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PART I. 


EDITORIAL AND ORIGINAL, 


Oa the Causes of Emigration. 


Mr. Editor,—Of the causes which have produced dis- 
satisfaction with our own State, and driven so many of 
our planters from us, to seek their fortunes elsewhere, 
two have contributed more than any others to that result, 
and for the present I will confine myself to those two. I 
mean planting largely to the hand, and the employment 
of overseers. 

I was somewhat surprised to find in a late number of 
the * Agriculturist” that a writer, under the title of Emi- 
gration, would prevent the evil by the very means, which 
I will endeavor to show, will invariably produce it. It 
has been the too fatal practice in South-Carolina ‘to 
clear afid wear out’ the lands fit for cultivation. Plant 
twelve acres of cotton, and eight of corn, potatoes, &c. to 
the hand, as recommended by a “ Pine Land Planter,” 
and you will must certainly do the same thing. Plant 
seven acres of cotton and five of provision—manure—rest 
and nurse your lands, and they will always improve un- 
der such management. You are told to plant largely, 
and make a great deal to the hand. [I tell you to plant no 
more than you can tend very carefully, and make a great 
deal to the acre, and at length you will make a great deal 
to the hand too. It isthe system of planting largely to 
the hand which has so sadly impoverished the upper 
country of this State, is now wearing out the lands in the 
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West, and will always produce the same results where- 
ver practised. 

Cultivated lands must be manured, or must have rest ; 
which latter is only a different and better system of ma- 
nuring. I have heard of lands which do not require 
either, but I have not seen them, and I know they are 
scarce. If manure or rest, or both, are necessary to 
keep lands from deteriorating, I will venture to assert 
that no one who plants very largely, can carry on that 
system to any profitable extent. 

Let me compare the two systems. The planter who 
cultivates twenty acres to each hand, must encounter 
great labor in the outset to get that quantity of open 
Jand—he must make great use of the plough to tend that 
quantity, and keep up a large number of horses—must 
plant of course a proportionate quantity of provision land, 
and as I maintain he cannot clear fresh lands sufficient 
to enable him to rest and refresh those which are wear- 
ing out. The system is, to increase yearly the quantity 
of land planted to produce an average crop—which crop 
gradually diminishes, as the land from continued culti- 
vation becomes exhausted, until he abandons his plan- 
tation in despair, and the result is—emigration. 

I have not the least doubt on the other hand, that 
twelve acres in cotton and corn, well tended, one year 
with another—with good and bad seasons, will produce 
as much as twenty acres, carefully tended. The great 
gain is, that under the moderate system of planting, 
eight of the twenty acres may be rested every alternate 
year, and thereby in the end, so far from exhausting it, 
will greatly add to its value. The other advantages of 
the moderate system, are neither few, nor unimportant. 
Among them are, especially, rest—without whick I think 
there can be no successful planting for any long period ; 
comparatively little expense in horses—little land for 
provision—greatly more ease and comfort in the cultiva- 
tion, and above all, that under such a system, the plan- 
tation improves with each year. Freshness and fertility 
is imparted to the soil, in place of increasing barrenness 
and decay, and the ever consoling reflection to the plan- 
ter that he at least will not be compelled to—emigrate. 

I am fully convinced that the system of heavy planting 
is extremely injurious to the best interests of the planter, 
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and of the State, and I would greatly rejoice to see every 
whare in South-Carolina the adoption of a different sys- 
tem. ‘To see no more planted than the planter is always 
able to keep clear of grass—to see at least one half of the 
cotton lands resting every year, and manure provided for 
the corn lands. 

Another cause of our want of success is in the employ- 
ment of overseers. J do not wish to be understood as 
saying a word against that industrious and useful class of 
men, but what I do mean is, that no planter can be en- 
tirely successful who places the whole management of 
his estate in the hands of another. 

I will state the overseer system, simply and plainly. 
Admit that a planter employs a good overseer, who con- 
ducts his business generally, well enough, (always deny- 
ing, however, that the overseer can conduct it better than 
the employer, if he has any good habits of business.) 
Under such an overseer, the plantation may be put ane 
kept in good condition, but the usual result is, that the 
overseer demands an increase of wages at the expiration 
of each year, until at length the employer will give him 
no more, and he seeks employment elsewhere. The 
planter gets another—a bad one—the chances are against 
him, (for indifferent or bad overseers are more numerous 
than good ones.) The plantation’ becomes unprofitable 
under his management—he in turn is replaced by ano- 
ther, and after a course of years, under good, indifferent, 
and bad overseers, the owner abandons a fine climate, 
and perhaps a fruitful soil, in the vain hope of finding 
elsewhere a country where his labors will be rewarded ; 
but vain will be his hopes if he continues always to trust 
entirely to another, what he ought in great part to do 
himself. 

It is a great but too common error of most persons to 
suppose that any fool can make a good planter. Parents 
have often been heard to say—*“ I will give my son a 
plain English education—enough for a planter.” Give 
him enongh for a lawyer—a physician—a divine—ac- 
quaint him, if you can, with “all arts and studies,” and 
he will make, I assure you, no worse planter for his 
learning, The prevailing error that education is not ne- 
cessary to the planter is a great cause of failure among 
that class ofmen. Iam aware of no pursuit that requires 
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more continual observation and reflection than agricul- 
ture; and I think that no one is likely to be a very suc- 
cessful planter, unless he so considersit. ‘ Agriculture,’ 
says Marshal, as quoted in the late able address to the 
planters and farmers of South-Carolina, “is a subject, 
which, viewed in all its branches, and to their fullest ex- 
tent, is not only the most important and the most difficult 
in the rural economies, but in the circle of human arts 
and science..” 

How then can the planter be successful who follows no 
fixed plan himself, and entrusts the management of his 
entire estate to the ever varying plans of his agents,;whom 
he changes with almost every year. Let me advise each 
one to follow some system—an erroneous one is better 
than none at all. Never cultivate more than his force is 
able to tend in any season, however adverse—rest—ma- 
nure and nurse his lands—never entrust to another what 
he can and ought to do himself, and to him, I am sure, 
the necessity of emigrating will never be presented. 

COTTON, 


The Use of Marl. 


Mr. Editor,—I think it was in your number for last 
December, that I stated an experiment made with marl 
as a manure, on very light sandy soil. The little field 
contained six acres, and had not been planted for four or 
five years. Marl having been discovered near it, sixty 
bushels were put on one acre, and no other manure of 
any kind, put either on this or any other part of the field. 
One half of the marl was thrown into the holes previous 
to the planting of the corn crop, and the other half when it 
should have received the first hilling. The result was 
that one wagon-load and a half was hauled off from the 
acre thus marled, and all the rest of the field put together 
afforded no more than that quantity of corn—one and a 
half wagon-loads. ‘This quantity never was shelled and 
accurately measured, but was estimated by Mr. Charles 
Rumph, a gentleman of respectability, at thirty bushels. 
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This year I directed the experiment to be repeated, 
and that of last year tested,—the result is different from 
that of the preceding year, but still very satisfactory and 
encouraging. On the acre marled last year, nothing was 
put as manure this year. On the adjoining acre, “sixty 
bushels of marl were put in the same manner as it had 
been used last year—and on another acre, ninety bushels 
applied in the same manner. The other three acres, all 
adjoining, had no manure of any kind, nor was any ap- 
plied to any part of the field, except the marl as above 
mentioned. ‘The field was all planted alike with corn, 
and treated alike. Mr. Charles Rumph writes to me 
that the negroes attached to the mill plundered the corn 
very much from the time it became mutton corn, until it 
was all taken in, but they probably plundered every acre 
alike, or nearly so; as each acre was alike convenient to 
them. 

When the corn was measured—the acre marled last 
year, without any addition this year, afforded fourteen 
and a-half bushels of corn—that which received sixty 
bushels of marl this year, afforded eleven bushels of 
corn, and that which received ninety bushels of marl af- 
forded eleven and a-half bushels of corn. The other 
three acres which had not been manured, each afforded 
ten bushels of corn. 

Here, the acre marled last year, afforded nearly fifty 
per cent. more of corn, than either of the acres which 
had received no marl or manure of any kind. The acres 
adjoined each other, and all were worked alike. The 
other two acres, marled this year for the first time, af- 
forded one of them only ten per cent, and the fifteen per 
cent. more than those not marled. ‘These results agree 
exactly with the experience of all accustomed to the use 
of marl as manure. In the first year of its use, the be- 
nefit is but small; and yet very perceptible. In the 
second year it begins to be profitable, and in the third, 
fourth, and fifth, progressively more and more beneficial. 
{t continues to afford this benefit seven or eight years, 
without addition. 

Let us now inquire why the marl was so much more 
useful last year, than this. It is well known that clay 
and marl absorb and retain moisture much longer than 
other earths, particularly longer than the sandy soils, 
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The marl still retained much of its moisture when the 
corn was planted, as it was still in lumps, and received 
and absorbed more moisture from the frequent showers 
which occurred in the month of June, while it filtered 
and evaporated rapidly from the light sandy soil of the 
adjoining acres. ‘Then came on a continuance of exces- 
sive heat for about six weeks, accompanied with drought, 
during which the marled corn flourished rapidly ; while 
that on all the other acres suffered very much. Here, 
the mar] at the roots of the corn, kept it cool by its mois- 
ture, and nourished it during the excessive heat; had 
the season been wet and chilly, the marl probably would 
not have been as useful, perhaps even prejudicial. The 
roots of the corn being well supplied with moisture and 
nourishment, the hot sun suited it exactly. 

J do not wish it supposed that I think the marl useful, 
only by absorbing moisture, and thus affording a regular 
supply tothe crops. It is doubtless useful in our sandy 
soils by its power to do so; but it is also very useful by 
means of the lime it contains, stimulating the plants as 
the calcareous manures are believed to do in every part 


of the world. Yours, &c. 
JOS. JOHNSON, 





Baden Corn. 


Mr. Editor,—You will find below an account of a crop 
of Baden corn, planted this year. 1 do not send you this 
account of the crop as being a very large yield for the 
Baden corn. It is only to show those persons that do 
not think much of that corn, the difference in product, 
when compared. I planted this year, with other varie- 
ties, the Baden corn, and the gourd seed in the same 
field. ‘The Baden corn was planted the same distance 
apart as the gourd-seed, which was five feet square, with 
two stalks in the hill. It was planted the same time— 
received the same working, and the same manuring, 
which was forty-five bushels of compost manure to the 
acre. It was cultivated on pine land that has been planted 
every year for the last seven or eight years, The Baden 
corn made seventeen and a-half bushels to the acre, and 
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the gourd-seed but eleven bushels to the acre. Now, Mr. 
Editor, if this is not enough to convince any planter, I 
do not know what will. i have this year manured an 
acre of cotton, and one of slips; and if they turn out as 
they ought, I will send you an account of them. Ishould 
like to see something more on the subject of improving 
worn-out land, as I have a plantation that will come un- 
der that head. I should like to hear something from the 
Barnwell planters on the subject of planting rye for 
horses, as [I understand that they save a great deal of 
blades and corn by planting rye for their horses. 


COLLETON. 
Colleton District, October, 1839. 


There can be but one opinion as to the superior pro- 
ductiveness of Baden corn, over every other planted in this 
State. It is however our duty to warn our planters not to 
adopt its cultivation too extensively. A large experience 
on the subject convinces us that it is not a good corn to 
keep in our climate. It is liable to rot in the field, and 
more aptto be attacked by weavels than any other corn 
we have planted. ‘This year twenty-five acres of Baden 
corn yielded, under good manuring and culture, an ave- 
rage of thirty-five bushels to the acre—ten acres of im- 
proved Collins’ corn yielded us an average of thirty-two 
bushels, and twenty-two of flint corn, by planting it 
close, yielded an average of twenty-two bushels to the 
acre. ‘The Baden corn, particularly on our sea-shore, 
where storms prevail, is apt from the weight of its stock, 
to be blown down; and thus much of it is lost in the field. 
Upon this subject, however, we shall return at the proper 
season, and offer some remarks, we trust, of interest to 
planters. —Editor. 


Sik. 


Mr. Editor,—One of my near neighbors, a young lady, 
Miss Susan Graves, has, from the silk-worm of this sea- 
son’s hatching, feeding, &c. raised cocoons, wound, spun, 
and knit the silk into a splendidly beautiful gamboge or 
yellow color; and Mrs. James Henderson, of the vicinity, 
sent into town last Saturday, five skeins of silk, white 
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and yellow, of her own preparation, from the cocoonery 
of this season, that far surpassed in color, fineness of tex- 
ture, and strength of strand, any in several stores in the 
village. There are between 250,000 to 300,000 mo- 
rus multicaulis trees—some of four years growth, within 
two miles of this place, and it is my impression an exten- 
sive cocoonery will be established here the next season. 


D. COOPER. 
Hamilton, Harris co. Geo. June 24, 1839. 


Mr. Cooper’s note, adds another to the thousand facts, 
that silk may be cultivated to advantage in our country. 
The past season from the excessive drought, was very 
unpropitious to the growth of the mulberry ; and many 
plantations have entirely failed in consequence. Let not 
our planters be discouraged. The multicaulis this year 
may be purchased cheaper than last; and now is the 
time for preparation to be made, for setting out extensive 
plantations during the ensuing spring. We may now 
plant to raise the silk, and not rely upon the sale of trees. 
We may may make handsome profits on our investments, 
though we may not make rapid fortunes. We hope the 
good work will go on.—Editor. 


Poudrette or Night-Soil. 


Mr. Ediior,x—There is a kind of manure much com- 
mended in France and other parts of Europe, sometimes 
called Poudrette—Night Soil—human manure, &c., of 
which we know little or nothing in this State. Can you 
inform us, or tell us where the information may be ob- 
tained, in what way this is prepared for use, whether 
mixed with lime, sand, saw-dust, chaff or what, and in 
what proportions? In what soils is it chiefly useful—on 
what plants or crops is it most beneficial—in what quan- 
tities is it applied to the acre? Is it ever found prejudicial 
to any article of our produce ? 

Yours, Q. 

Octobe: 18, 1839. 

P. S.—I am told that it is prepared in the vicinity of 
New-York by a company with a large capital, and that 
the demand for it is increasing daily. 
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On this subject we know very little) The common 
opinion is, that as a manure, it is beneficial to almost all 
kinds of plants. Loudon thus describes it—* Night-Soil, 
‘it is well known is a very powerful manure, and very 
‘liable to deconipose. It differs in composition, but 
‘always abounds in substances composed of carbon, 
‘hydrogen, azote, and oxygen. From the analysis of 
; ‘ Berrelius, it appears that a part of it is always soluble 

‘in water; and in whatever state it is used; whether re- 
‘cent or fermented, it supplies sbundance of food to 
‘plants. The disagreeable smell of night-soil may be 
‘destroyed by mixing it with quicklime ; and if exposed 
‘to the atmosphere in thin layers, strewed over with 
‘quicklime in fine weather, it speedily dries, is easily 
‘ pulverized, and in this state may be used in the same 
‘manner as rape-cake, and delivered into the furrow 
‘with the seed. The Chinese, who have more practi- 
‘cal knowledge of the use and application of manures 
‘than any other people existing, mix their night-soil with 
‘one-third of its weight of fat marl, make it into cakes, 
‘and dry it by exposure to the sun. These cakes, we are 
‘informed by the French missionaries, have no disagree- 
‘able smell, and form a common article of commerce of 
‘the Empire. The earth, by its absorbent powers, pro- 
‘bably prevent, to a certain extent, the action of moisture 
‘upon the dung, and likewise defends it from the effects 
‘ofair. Desicated night-soil, in a state of powder, forms 
‘an article of internal commerce in France; and is 
‘known under the name of poudretie; in London, it Is 
‘mixed with quick lime, and sold in cakes under the name 
‘of ‘*desicated night-soil.” 





The Tropical Plant Nursery. 


NO. I. 


Indian Key, S. Florida, 11th Feb. 1839. 
To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. 

Sir,—My family having arrived in safety at this 
inlet, on the 25th December last, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, in conjunction with my co-trustee, Charles Howe, 
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Esq. we commenced on the islands of Lower Mula- 
cumba, a mile distant from this spot, the preparatory nur- 
sery for those valuable plants which propagate themselves 
on the most arid soils. Among these I will only name at 
present the three most proved for the lextile materials 
which they yield, viz. the Sesal Hemp Agave, the Ma- 
nilla Silk Mulberry, and the Sidney Seed Cotton—all 
perennial plants, which will thrive in the most arid and 
sterile soils, and which hence may become profitable 
products of these stouey and sterile islands. By the let- 
ter of Mr. Dubose, ‘formerly inspector at Cape Florida, 
you will have seen that from the plants sent by me to 
him in 1833, there should now be running wild in that 
vicinity a sufficient number of their progeny to trans- 
plant into our preparatory nursery as soon as the Semi- 
noles will permit us to seek them in safety, which God 
grant may be prior to the first rains of the wet season in 
next June. 

We however trust to be able to accumulate many other 
plants during this interval, by removing from the hot- 
houses of the Northern States and of Europe, through 
the commercial emporium—provided the Postmaster- 
General insists on his instructions to the contractor in 
New-York to supply this post-office twice a month di- 
rectly from that city by the same vessels which carry 
the mailto St. Marks via Key-West. As the monthly 

mail from Charleston to this port has been entirely sus- 
pended, we shall be deprived of all opportunity for direct 
communication with the ports of other States, unless the 
New-York packet should be obliged to touch at Indian 
Key as well as at Key-West. If however any vessel 
from your port should chance to sail direct for this inlet 
during the ersuing months of March and April, I trust 
that the members of your Horticultural and Agricultural 
Societies, and indeed all zealous friends of the enter- 
prize, will avail themselves of that opportunity to for- 
ward at least a single seed-cutting or plants to the Pre- 
paratory Nursery. Depend upon it, my dear Sir, the 
period will soon arrive when the contributor of only a 
single plant to that nursery will feel proud to see his 
name recorded among the patrons of the enterprize. You 
understand the immense importance of the advance of a 
single vear in the progress of the Nursery, which will be 
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accomplished by having the seeds and plants in the 
ground prior to the summer rains, and as your next 
number will reach your subscribers at the very latest 
period this year, when their contributions will be most 
valuable, I earnestly beg that you will ardently invoke 
them to make such remittances of seeds and cuttings as 
they can conveniently send through the Patent Office at 
Washington, in packages not exceeding two ounces in 
weight. “L have now planted the seeds of the Alexandrian 
senna and of other medicinal plants, obtained from the 
druggists Melhau & Chilten, of New-York, and how 
many more should I speedily receive and plant, provi- 
ded the persons who possess them would employ but 
fifteen minutes labor in putting them up and sending 
them by the Post-office, directed to the “ Patent-office, 
Washington, D. C.” By the circular of the Tropical 
Plant Company, (of which I send you another copy) you 
will perceive that my only co-trustees are Charles Howe 
the Post-master and inspector of this port, and James 
Webb, Judge of the district at Key-West. In my memo- 
rial to the Legislative Council of Florida, I especially 
petitioned that the Presidents of the Agricultural Socie- 
ties of South-Carolina and of Louisiana, at Charleston 
and at New-Orleans, should be ex-officio additional trus- 
tees of the Tropical Plant Company; but the legislators 
objected to the names of non-residents of the territory. I 
still however consider it highly important to the success 
of the Company, and to the consequent prosperity of the 
Southern and South-western States, that the members 
of both said Agricultural Societies should individually 
and collectively extend their zealous aid and persevering 
influence to accelerate the enterprize. What the Trus- 
tees can do will be done as far as their individual resour- 
ces extend. 

In locating the preparatory Nursery at Mulacumba, we 
lay the foundation of a preemption right for the benefit 
of the Company to 160 acres of public lands, which must 
acquire an additional value from their proximity to a 
new port of entry. Under the last clause of the act of 
incorporation, sufficient funds may be obtained to exe- 
cute all the preparatory labors of the Compauy, without 
any expense to the Stockholders. Under the act of the 
United States, on behalf of the introduction of tropical 
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plants by myself, we secure the gratuitous privilege of 
selecting on the main land twice as much soil as we can 
put under profitable cultivation. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances into serious consideration, the Trustees be- 
lieve that the profits of investment will not only justify 
their purchasing the twenty shares required by the law 
for each Trustee, but also one hundred shares more. 
Indeed so firmly am I persuaded of its ultimate success, 
that I intend to invest every cent of my available funds 
in the stock of the Tropical Plant Company. Our anx- 
iety for the co-operation of the Agricultural Societies of 
Louisiana and South-Carolina, does uot depend so mucli 
on the pecuniary aid of their subscriptions for stock (al- 
though we trust they will each subscribe the full two 
hundred shares allowed by law,) as it does on the zea- 
lous influence of the members towards obtaining that 
assistance from the government of the United States, 
without which all the funds and labors of private asso- 
ciations will be of comparative little avail. I allude es- 

ecially to the assistance which the Navy Department 
is bound to give by its own circular, to the acquisition of 
living plants from the territories of semi-barbarous na- 
tions. Without an armed vessel of our government, we 
shall never be able to get a cargo of hemp agaves from 
Yucatan, or flax bromelias from Goazaevaleos in Mexico; 
and the present hostilities of France with Mexico, and 
the consequent presence of our vessels in the Mexican 
sea, renders the actual period the most favorable oppor- 
tunity to extract and transport them to the arid Keys 
and coasts of Tropical Florida—where they will propa- 
gate themselves in spite of the Seminoles. Without an 
armed vessel of the government, sent especially to the 
Phillipins, we shall never be able to get a cargo of the 
Manilla hemp banana, to propagate themselves still more 
speedily and beneficially in the marshes and morasses 
of Tropical Florida. Ifthe Secretary of War, who ap- 
preciates our personal knowledge, the importance of the 
fibrous leaved plants—if he had the control of the navy, 
or if the actual Secretary of the Navy had the travelled 
experience of the Secretary of War, [ doubt not that we 
should soon have a cargo of the Sesal hemp plants trom 
Mexico, and of the Manilla hemp plants from the Philli- 
pins, transported to the islands and coasts of Southern 
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Florida. By the by, I wish to recall your recollections 
to the fact, that the Manilla hemp banana was transport- 
ed to French Cayenne, in South-America, by the same 
Mons. Perrottet, who, at the same time, carried the Ma- 
nilla silk muiberry, now so celebrated under the name of 
morus multicaulis. How easy a duty would it be for any 
one of our naval vessels in the West-Indies to get at 
Cayenne, and transport to Florida a sufficient number of 
these Manilla hemp bananas to stock a preparatory Nur- 
sery. Will not some of your merchants have public 
spirit enough to have brought from Cayenne to Charles- 
ton, at least a dozen of these hemp banana, called the 
Musa Abaca or Musa Textilis. I have hitherto in vain 
used every effort in my power to get one or two plants 
from the garden of plants in Paris. I have appealed to 
botanists in correspondence with the directors of the gar- 
den; I have stimulated the cupidity of nursery men, 
who have business relations with that establishment. I 
am even willing to give one hundred dollars for the first 
genuine plant which can be propagated in Tropical Flo- 
rida, but still 1 fear that not one will arrive in safety 
before the summer rains. In my next, I shall send you 
translations of the communications on this Manilla hemp 
banana, made inthe ‘ Journal des Connoissancés Usuelles,’ 
by Messrs. St. Helaire & Perrottet, with the hope that 
if thought sufficiently important to the French Govern- 
ment to propagate it in Algiers, it may be considered 
still more important by our Government to spread it 
over the marshes of Florida. 
Very respectfully, your obd’t serv’t. 


HENRY PERRINE. 
P. S.—I send you by Capt. Griffith, of the schr. Hope, 


a little package containing the Jeguminous seeds which 
yield edible roots in Yucatan, and which produced edible 
roots in Baltimore. Within the printed circular you will 
also find a half sheet of my original letter to G. B. Smith, 
of the American Farmer, on the subject of this Bean 
Turnip. 


From some cause unexplained to us, Dr. Perrine’s 
communication did not reach us until a week or two ago. 
We however hope that the matter it contains, will not 
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be too late to interest our readers at present. The ex- 
change of seeds which the Dr. proposes to those inter- 
ested 3 in his scheme, together with the entire scheme 
itself, cannot fail of doing much good to the cause of 
agriculture, not only in our immediate country, but 


throughout the world.—Editor. 


On the Cultivation of the Cuba Tobacco. 


None of our correspondents having answered the 
inquiries of ‘Carolina,” upon the subject of Tobacco 
culture, we have deemed it advisable to republish the 
following valuable article on the subject, from the 3d vol. 
of this Journal.—Ed. 


Copy of a letter from Joseph M. Hernandez, Esq., to Dr. 
Wm. H. Simmons, dated 


Mala-Compra, 15th April, 1830: 


Dear Sir,—\ have delayed this communication on the 
culture of Cuba tobacco longer than I ought, but as you 
are acquainted with the multiplicity of engagements that 
have constantly occupied my attention, I trust that you 
will excuse me. 

The first thing to be considered in this, as in every 
other culture, is the soil, which for this iad of tobacco 
ought to be of arich sandy loam, neither too high or 
too low; that is, ground capable of retaining moisture. 
The more level the better, and if possible, well protected 
by margins. ‘The next should be the selection of a spot 
of ground to make the necessary beds. 

It would be preferable to make these on land newly 
cleared, or at all events when the land has not been 
seeded with grass; for grass seeds springing up together 
with the tobacco, would injure it materially, as the grass 
cannot be removed without disturbing the tobacco plants. 
In preparing the ground for the nurseries, break it up 
properly, grub up all the small stumps, dig out the roots, 
and carefully remove them with the hand ; this being 
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done, make the beds from three to four inches high, of a 
reasonable length, and from three to three and a half 
feet broad, so as to enable the hand, at arm’s length, to 
weed out the tender young plants with the fingers from 
both sides of the bed, and keep them perfectly clean. 

The months of December and January, are the most 
proper for sowing the seed in this country*—some per- 
sons speak of planting it as early as the month of No- 
vember; I am, however, of opinion that about the latter 
part of December is the best time to sow tobacco seed ; 
any sooner would expose the plants to suffer from the 
inclemency of the most severe part of our winter season. 
Before the seed is sown, take some dry trash and burn it 
off upon the nursery beds, to destroy insects and grass 
seeds; then take one ounce of tobacco seed and mix it 
with about a quart of dry ashes, so as to separate the 
seed as much as possible, and sow it broad cast. After 
the seed has been thus sown, the surface of the bed ought 
to be raked over slightly, and trodden upon by the foot, 

carrying the whole weight of the body with it, that the 
ground may at once adhere closely to the seed, and then 
water it. Should the nursery beds apparently become 
dry from blighting winds or other causes, watering will 
be absolutely uecessary; for the ground ought to be kept 
in a moist state from the time the seed is ; planted until 
the young plants are large enough to be set out. 

The nurseries being made, proceed to prepare the 
land where the tobacco is to be set out. If the land 
is newly cleared, (and new land is probably more favor- 
able to the production of this plant than it is to that 
of any other, both as respects quality and quantity,) 
remove as many of the stumps and roots as possible, 
and dig up the ground in such a manner as to render the 
surface perfectly loose ; then level the ground, and in 
this state leave it untilthe nursery plants have acquired 
about one half the growth necessary to admit of their 
being set out. ‘Then break up the ground a second time 
in the same manner as at first, as in this way all the 
small fibres of roots and their rooted parts will be more 
or less separated, and thus obviate much of that degree 
of spunginess so common to new land, and which is, in 
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a great measure, the cause of new land seldom produ- 
cing well the first year, as the soil does not lay close 
enough to the roots of the plants growing init; sothat a 
shower of rain produces no other effect than that of re- 
moving the earth still more from them. Should the land 
be such as to admit of being worked with the plough, it 
ought certainly to be preferred to the common hoe. The 
plough, however, should be excluded after the plants are 
set out. 

The ground havnig been prepared and properly level- 
led off, and the plauts sufficiently grown to be taken up, 
say of the size of good cabbage plants, take advantage of 
the first wet or cloudy weather to commence setting 
them out. This should be done with great care, and 
the plavts put single at equal distances; that is about 
three feet North and South, and twoand a half, or two 
and three-fourths feet East and West. They are placed 
thus close to each other, to prevent the leaves growing 
too large. The direction of the rows, however, should 
alter according to the situation of the land, where it has 
any inclination the widest space should run across it, as 
the beds will have to be made, so as to prevent the soil 
from being washed from the roots by rain, when bedded ; 
but, where the land is rather level, the three feet rows 
should be North and South, so as to give to the plantsa 
free circulation of air, and that the sun may have a more 
full effect on them by passing across the beds, than by 
crossing them in an oblique direction. To set the plants 
out regularly, take a task line of 105 feet in length, with 
a pointed stick three feet long attached to each end of it, 
then insert a small piece of rag or something else through 
the line at the distance of two feet and three-fourths 
from each other, place it North and South, (or as the 
land may require,) at full length, and then set a plant at 
every division ; carefully keeping the bud of the plant 
above the surface of the ground. Then remove the line 
three feet from the first row, and so on until the planting 
is completed. Care ought also to be taken to prevent the 
stretching of the line from misplacing the plants. In this 
way the plants can be easily set out, and a proper direc- 
tion given to them both ways. In taking the plants up 
from the nursery, the ground should be first loosened 
with a flat piece of wood, or iron, about an inch broad ; 
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then carefully holding the leaves closed towards each 
other, between the fingers, draw them up, and place them 
in a basket or some other convenient thing, to receive 
them for planting. After taking up those which can be 
planted during the day, water the nursery that the earth 
may again adhere to the remaining ones. The evening 
is the best time for setting out the plants, but where a 
large field has to be cultivated, it will be well to plant 
both morning and evening. ‘The plants set out in the 
morning, unless in rainy or cloudy weather, should be 
covered immediately, and the same should be done with 
those planted the evening previous, should the day open 
with a clear sunshine—the palmetto leaf answers this 
purpose very well. There should be water convenient 
to the plants, so as to have them watered morning and 
evening, but more particularly in the evening, until they 
have taken root.* They should also be closely examined 
when watered, so as to replace such plants as happen to 
die, that the ground may be properly occupied, and that 
all the plants may ripen as nearly together as possible. 

From the time the plants are set out, the earth round 
them should be occasionally stirred both with the hand 
and hoe. At first, hoe flat, but as soon as the leaves 
assume a growing disposition, begin gradually to draw a 
slight bed towards the plant. The plants must be closely 
examined, even while in the nursery, to destroy the nu- 
merous worms that feed vpon them; some, by cutting 
the stalk and gnawing the leaves when first set out— 
these resemble the grub-worm, and are to be found near 
the injured plant under ground; others which come 
from the eggs deposited on the plant by the butterfly, 
and feed on the leaf, grow to a very large size and look 
very ugly, and are commonly called the tobacco worm. 
There is also a small worm, which attacks the bud of 
the plant, and which is sure destruction to its further 
growth ; and some again, though less destructive, are to 
be seen within the two coats of the leaf, feeding as it 
were on its juices alone. The worming should be strictly 
attended to every morning and evening, until the plants 
are pretty well grown, when every other day will be 
sufficient. The most proper persons for worming are 


*It is hence generally necessary that wells should be sunk at convenient 
distances through the field. 
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then carefully holding the leaves closed towards each 
other, between the fingers, draw them up, and place them 
in a basket or some other convenient thing, to receive 
them for planting. After taking up those which can be 
planted during the day, water the nursery that the earth 
may again adhere to the remaining ones. The evening 
is the best time for setting out the plants, but where a 
large field has to be cultivated, it will be well to plant 
both morning and evening. The plants set out in the 
morning, unless in rainy or cloudy weather, should be 
covered immediately, and the same should be done with 
those planted the evening previous, should the day open 
with a clear sunshine—the palmetto leaf answers this 
purpose very well. There should be water convenient 
to the plants, so as to have them watered morning and 
evening, but more particularly in the evening, until they 
have taken root.* They should also be closely examined 
when watered, so as to replace such plants as happen to 
die, that the ground may be properly occupied, and that 
all the plants may ripen as nearly together as possible. 

From the time the plants are set out, the earth round 
them should be occasionally stirred both with the hand 
and hoe. At first, hoe flat, but as soon as the leaves 
assume a growing disposition, begin gradually to draw a 
slight bed towards the plant. The plants must be closely 
examined, even while in the nursery, to destréy the nu- 
merous worms that feed upon them; some, by cutting 
the stalk and gnawing the leaves when first set out— 
these resemble the grub-worm, and are to be found near 
the injured plant under ground; others which come 
from the eggs deposited on the plant by the butterfly, 
and feed on the leaf, grow to a very large size and look 
very ugly, and are commonly called the tobacco worm. 
There is also a small worm, which attacks the bud of 
the plant, and which is sure destruction to its further 
growth; and some again, though less destructive, are to 
be seen within the two coats of the leaf, feeding as it 
were on its juices alone. The worming skould be strictly 
attended to every morning and evening, until the plants 
are pretty well grown, when every other day will be 
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either boys or girls of from ten to fourteen years of age. 
They should be made to come to the tobacco ground 
early in the morning, and be led by inducements, (such 
as giving a trifling reward to those who will bring the 
most worms,) to worm it properly. Grown persons 
would find it rather too tedious to stoop to examine the 
under part of every leaf, and seek the worm under 
ground; nor would they be so much alive to the value 
of a spoonful of sugar, or other light rewards. Besides, 
where the former would make this search a matter both 
of profit and pleasure, it would to the latter prove only a 
tedious and irksome occupation. Here I will observe, 
that itis for similar reasons that the culture of the Cuba 
tobacco plant more properly belongs to a white popula- 
tion, for there are few plants requiring more attention 
and tender treatment than this does. Indeed it will pre- 
sent a sorry appearance, unless the eye of its legitimate 
proprietor is constantly watching over it. 

When the plants have acquired from twelve to four- 
teen good leaves, and are about knee high, it may be 
well to begin to top them, by nipping off the bud with the 
aid of the fore finger and thumb nail ;* taking care not to 
destroy the small leaves immediately near the bud, for 
if the land is good and the season favorable, those very 
small top leaves will in a short time be uearly as large, 
and ripen quite as soon as the lower oues, whereby two 
or four more leaves may be saved; thus obtaining from 
sixteen to eighteen leaves in the place of twelve or four- 
teen, which is the general average. As the topping of 
the tobacco plant is all essential in order to promote the 
growth, and to equalize the ripening of the leaves, I 
would observe that this operation should at all events 
commence the instant that the bud of the plant shows a 
disposition to go to seed, and be immediately followed 
by removing the suckers, which it will now put out at 
every leaf. Indeed the suckers should be removed from 
the plant as often as they appear. The tobacco plant 
ought never to be cut before it comes to full maturity, 
which is known by the leaves becoming mottled, coarse, 
and of a thick texture, and gummy to the touch ; at 
which time the end of the leat, by being doubled, will 
break short, which it will not do to the same extent when 


* Washing the hands after ~ in water is necessary, as the acrid juices 
of the plants, otherwise, soon produce a soreness of the fingers. 
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green. It ought not to be cut in wet weather, when the 
leaves lose their natural gummy substance, so necessary 
to be preserved. About this period the cultivator is apt 
to be rendered anxious by the fear of allowing the plants 
to remain in the field longer than is necessary, until ex- 
perience removes these apprehensions; he should be on 
his guard, however, not to destroy the quality of his 
tobacco, by cvtting it too soon. When the cutting is to 
commence, there should be procured a quantity of forked 
stakes, set upright, with a pole or rider resting on each 
fork, ready to support the tobacco, and to keep it from 
the ground. The plant is then cut obliquely even with 
the surface of the ground, and the person thus employed 
should strike the lower end of the stalk two or three 
times with the blunt side of his knife, so as to cause as 
much of the sand or soil to fall from it as possible ; then 
tyingetwo stalks together, they are gently placed across 
the riders or poles. prepared to receive them. In this 
state they are allowed to remain in the sun or open air, 
until the leaves have somewhat wilted, whereby they 
will not be liable to the injury which they would other- 
wise receive if they came suddenly in contact with other 
bodies, when fresh cut. ‘Then place as many plants on 
each pole or rider as may be conveniently carried, and 
take them into the dryiug house, where the tobacco is 
strung off upon the frames prepared for it, leaving a small 
space between the two plants, that the air may circulate 
freely among them, and promote their drying. As the 
dryiag advances, the stalks are brought closer to each 
other, so as to make room for those which yet remain to 
be housed. 

In drying the tobacco all damp air should be excluded, 
nor ought the drying of it to be precipitated by the ad- 
mission of high drying winds. This process is to be 
promoted 1 In the most moderate manner, except in the 
rainy season, when the sooner the drying is effected the 
better, for itis a plant easily affected by the changes of 
the weather, after the drying commences. It is then 
liable to mildew in damp weather, which is, when the 
leaf changes from its original color to a pale yellow cast, 
and from this, by parts, to an even brown. When the 
middle stem is perfectly dry, it can be taken down, and 
the leaves stripped from the stalk and put in bulk to 
sweat; that is, to make tobacco of them, for before this 
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process, when a concentration of its better qualities takes 
place, the leaves are always liable to be aflected by the 
weather, and cannot well be considered as being any 
thing else than common dry leaves, partaking of the na- 
ture of tobacco, but not actually tobacco. The leaves 
are to be stript from the stalks in damp or cloudy wea- 
ther, when they are more easily handled, and the sepa- 
ration of the different qualities rendered also more easy. 
The good leaves are at this time kept by themselves, for 
wrappers or caps, and the most defective ones for fillings 
or trypa. When the tobacco is put in bulk, the stems of 
the leaves should all be kept in one direction, to facilitate 
the tying of them in hanks; afterwards make the bulk 
two or three feet high, and of a proportionate circumfe- 
rence. ‘To guard against the leaves becoming over- 
heated, and to equalize the fermentation or sweating, 
after the first twenty-four hours, place the outside leaves 
in the centre, and those of the centre to the outside of 
the bulk. By doing this once or twice, and taking care 
to cover the bulk either with sheets or blankets, so as to 
exclude all air from it, and leaving it in this state for 
about forty days, it acquires an odour strong enough to 
produce sneezing, and the other qualities of cured 
tobacco. The process of curing may then be considered 
as completed. Then take some of the most injured 
leaves, but of the best quality, and in proportion to the 
quantity of tobacco made, and place them in clear water, 
there let them remain until they rot, which they will do 
in about eight days; then break open your bulks, spread 
the tobacco with the stems in one direction, and dampen 
them with this water in a gentle manner, that it may not 
soak through the leaf; for in this case, the leaf would 
rot.* ‘Then tie them in hanks of from twenty-five to 
thirty leaves ; this being done, spread the hanks in the 
tobacco-house for about twelve hours, to air them, that 
the dampness may be removed, and afterwards pack 
them in casks or barrels, and head them tight, until you 
wish to manufacture them. The object of dampening 
the tobacco with this water, is to give it elasticity to pro- 
mote its burning free, to increase its fragrance, to give it 
an aromatic smell, and to keep it always soft. This is 
the great secret of curing tobacco for segars properly, 


* Sponge is used in Cuba for this delicate operation. 
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and for which we are indebted to the people of Cuba, 
who certainly understand the mode of curing this kind 
of tobacco better than any other people. It is to them a 
source of great wealth, and may be made equally so to 
us. Wecan have here three cuttings from the original 
plant—the last cutting will be of rather a weak quality, 
but which, nevertheless, will be agreeable to those who 
confine their smoking to weak tobacco. 

In ratooning the plant, only one sprout ought to be 
allowed to grow, and this from those most deeply rooted ; 
all other sprouts ought to be destroyed. 

The houses necessary for the curing of tobacco ought 
to be roomy, with a passage way running through the 
centre, from one extremity of the building to the other, 
and pierced on both sides with sufficient number of doors 
and windows to make them perfectly airy. 

Iu addition to what I have said respecting the mode of 
cultivating and treating the tobabco plant, I have further 
to state, that once the plant is allowed to be checked in 
its growth, it never again recovers it. That in promoting 
the drying of the leaf, fire should not be resorted to, be- 
cause the smoke would impart to it a flavor that would 
lujure that of the tobacco itself. 

In order to obtain vigorous plants, the seed ought to 
be procured from the original stalk, and not from the 
ratoons, by allowing some of them to go to seed for that 
express purpose. In Cuba, the seed is most generally 
saved from the ratoon plants, but we should consider 
that that climate and soil are probably more favorable to 
the production of this plant than ours, and consequently, 
we ought to confide in the best seed, which is had from 
the original stock. 

All plants have their peculiar empire, nevertheless we 
should not be deterred from planting Cuba tobacco here, 
for even should we becompelled to import the seed every 
third year, which would be as often as would be neces- 
sary, it would still prove a profitable culture. Taking 
600 lbs. which is the average product per acre, it would 
yield (if well cured,) at 50 cents per lb. $300 in the leaf, 

The following exhibits the profits to be derived from it 


when manufactured into segars :— 

600 Ibs. allowing 8 lbs. to the 1000, would produce 75,000 segars, 
which, at $10 per thousand, - : - - 

Cost of the leaf, - ° - - 300 00 

Worth of manufacture at $2 50 per thousand, 187 50-487 50 


$750 00 


Difference in favor of the manufacturer, . . $262 50 
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This amount being the profits of the manufacturer 
alone, the profit to him who would combine both pursuits 
would be more than doubled. 

As to the quantity of land which can be cultivated to 
the hand, there is some difference in the practice of 
planters, however, I think that I am within the usual 
calculation in saying, that an acre and a half would not 
exceed the quantity that an able hand can easily culti- 
vate and manage properly. 


Iam, with respect, your obed’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH M. HERNANDEZ. 


N. B. Ihave omitted to state the cost of the segar 
boxes, which of course has also to be deducted. This 
would vary according to the facility of obtaining mate- 
rials, but probably would not exceed 25 cents per box. 


To Dr Wm. H. Simmons. 


The Convention. 


Never have our planters been more awakened to a 
sense of their immediate interest, than at present; and 
no time perhaps, ever presented itself when a more ma- 
ture consideration of such interest might be made. Com- 
mercial depression prevails all over the country; the 
hand of the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the artizan 
has been paralyzed from the want of means to carry on 
its labor; and every one is at last taught to look with 
confiding hope, to the period, when the productions of 
the agriculturist shall How in to relieve the general dis- 
tress. It is at times like these, that necessity drives to 
those expedients of relief, which during more prosperous 

eriods would never have been suggested. While com- 
mercial indulgences are easy, the whole country is apt 
to be deceived by the glitter and show, attendant upon 
such a state of things; and while we deem ourselves 
most wealthy, we are intrinsically deepest in debt. Our 
planters, though always sensible of this consequence of 
things, have only recently determined to do something 
to prevent its recurrence ; and we confidently hope that 
the proceedings of the contemplated Agricultural Con- 
vention, will go far to prove, that their determination has 
not been in vain. 
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In meeting together, let not the delegates of that Con- 
vention forget the importance of the work they are called 
upon to accomplish. Viewing the vastness of our agri- 
cultural interesi—the <ecline into which it has fallen— 
and the immense prosperity it might reach, let them re- 
solve to leave nothing unattempted which may render its 
reformation sure and complete. They must feel the 
whole truth of the economical maxim, that agriculture 
is, and always should be, the paramount interest of the 
State—that with its prosperity all other branches of trade 
must flourish; and in its decline, all others must lan- 
guish—that an interest so absolutely essential to the 
wealth of the country, should have every inducement 
held out to increase its respectability and importance ; 
whether it be by the better educating of its followers, the 
endowment of schools and colleges tor its advancement, 
or the granting of bounties and privileges for the encou- 
ragement of all pursuits connected with it. Not only 
should they feel themselves called upon to maintain such 
sentiments, but to promulgate them also to the whole 
people. They should call upon our legislators in the firm 
language of a just demand to come forward to their aid. 
They should say to them, that asking nothing partial or 
unreasonable, the agricultural interest while paying nine 
tenths of the taxes of the State, only demands to be pro- 
tected with others. We would not have other interest 
considered the rivals of the agricultural; on the con- 
trary, we view them all as so indissolubly connected 
with each other that the neglect of one impoverishes all 
the rest. Considering agriculture asthe main shaft, we 
would have commerce, ‘manufactures, and the arts so 
clustering around us to*yield it, its finishing elegance 
and propriety. 

Meeting together with such sentiments, the Conven- 
tion cannot fail of accomplishing much good. Should its 
appeal however to the Legislature fail, it will attain its 
object before another tribunal. 

The people will be informed by its proceedings—all 
the intelligence of our agricultural community will be 
accumulated there, and ultimately spread out for the 
public improvement. An interest will be excited—the 
example of this Convention will be followed by another; 
and if we do not gain our object to-day we will do so 
to-morrow. At all events, however disappointed our 
delegates may bein completely accomplishing the work 
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at present before them, let them not despair. Their ob- 
ject isa goodone. Let them once set about it, and no 
resistance can finally impede its progress. To use the 
language of another, “ it isso strong with the strength, 
and quick with the vitality of truth, that ifit falls it is but 
to rebound; if it recedes, it is to spring forward with 
greater elasticity, and when it seems even to perish, 
there are the seeds of renovation in its very decay.” 


On Improved Breed of Sheep. 
Stateburg, Nov. 3, 1839. 


Mr. Editor,—I see in your October number, of this 
year, a correspondent under the head of ‘improved 
breed of sheep,” states that he had the pleasure of “ ex- 
amining two sheep, or rather lambs, from the plantation 
of Mr. ‘Allston, on Pee Dee,” crossed with the Smyrna 
or broad-tailed breed. As he seems to communicate 
that fact as something novel and interesting, I beg leave 
to state to you, that we have had in this section of the 
State for more than fifteen years, the full blooded Smyrna 
or broad tail, commonly called the African sheep. I 
have had myself, for about that length of time, the same 
crossed with a full merino ewe, and the following has 
been the result. A pair, that is, a full blood African 
ram and marino ewe was given me about the time sta- 
ted, from which I have continued to rear, and notwith- 
standing the constant applications made to me to give 
away young rams, (I suppose more than thirty have 
been given,) supplying my own family with lambs and 
wethers, and occasionally selling the latter, together 
with some loss from dogs, and severe winters, my flock 
amounts now to upwares of sixty head, from the two be- 
fore mentioned. The stock was originally brought into 
this district (Sumter) by Mr. Richard Singleton, from 
Albemarle, Va.,—imported, I believe, by Mr. Jefferson, 
and are remarkable as your correspondent states, for 
their broad, fat tails, as well as their superior capacity 
for taking fat, and I think you will agree with me from 
the facts above stated for their remarkable fecundity and 
hardiness. Their faces and feet are uniformly black, as 
I have never known one to have horns, as said to be the 
case with Mr. Allston’s, of Pee Dee. 


SUMTER. 
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PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


Comparative value of Morus Multicaulis, Morus Alba, and 
the Canton, Alpine Florentine and Chinese Seedling Mul- 


berry Trees. 
[FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER: ] 


To the citizens of Virginia, who design making permanent planta- 
tions of the mulberry, for the purpose of embarking in the culture of 
silk, the adoption in the beginning of such varietios of the mulberry 
as are best suited to our soils and climate, is of the highest importance. 
Enjoying as I do at present the opportunity of comparing the above 
named varieties, so as to form a tolerably correct judgment, as to their 
value for the prosecution of silk culture in Virginia, I will endeavor 
to state, with plainness, brevity and candor, the conclusions to which 
I have been led by acareful examination. 

Of all the above named varieties the *‘morus multicaulis,” justly 
claims the pre-eminence. Its growth is rapid, and as large as it 
should be for a permanent plantation, on light sandy soils that are 
capable of producing fifteen or twenty bushels of corn to the acre. 
Indeed, it should not be planted on more fertile soils, because at the 
age of four or five years, after having been headed down, the stalks 
are liable to be broken down by violent winds. On this point, | speak 
from very recent experience. It is capable of enduring our hardest 
winters. In proof of this, the following facts are stated: In the fall of 
’37 and ’38, | dropped in the field a small tree of ‘ morus multicaulis,’ 
which remained exposed root and branch all the winter. It was 
found, and planted in March following, and is now healthy, and 
growing very rapidly. In ’38 and ’39 other plants were exposed in 
the same way, which are yet living and doing very well. From those 
facts some may imagine that the winters in this part of Virginia are 
very mild; but it is far otherwise. In this region the sassafras and 
wild pimento, (lawrus benzoin,) both of which are found in high 
northern Jatitudes, have occasionally been killed, and the ground 
freezes to the depth of fifteen inches. This occurred in the winter of 
*36 and ’37, when we had standing out nine hundred small plants of 
*‘ multicaulis,” raised from cuttings planted the preceding May, and 
not more than three or four were lost. I thawed the ground by build- 
ing a fire, in order that I might get accurate information. 
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The “ morus multicaulis” makes silk of the finest quality, equal, if 
not superior to the silk from morus alba, and much softer and more 
lustrous than that produced from morus rubra. I have made very 
careful experiments on this point, and 1 confidently assert that the 
published statement of some northern men, that the silk of ** morus 
multicaulis” is as coarse as that from ‘“ morus rubra,” or ‘‘ morus 
nigra,” is without foundation in fact, and evinces either ignorance or 
want of candor. 

Next to the **morus multicaulis,” I place a mulberry which I shall 
call the ** Chinese seeding.” ‘This is a scarce plant, and cannot for 
several years at least, come into competition, for purposes of specula- 
tion, with the other varieties. I therefore hope I shall escape the 
suspicion of a tree selling communication, It was raised by Mr. C. 
H. Hunt, of Fredericksburg, from seed which were purchased for 
multicaulis seed. I have this variety, the ‘*Canton” and the * Al-« 
pine,” growing from cuttings on similar soil, and I have no hesitation 
to affirm that it is superior to either. It furnishes leaves that are as 
large, and they are heavier, more thickly set on the branches, and 
more glossy, Next tothe ‘* Chinese seeding,”’ for light sandy soils, I 
place the Canton. It bears leaves about half the size of ** morus 
multicaulis,” grows very well in such soils, and propagates readily 
from cuttings. 

With respect to the value of morus alba, and the Alpine and Flo- 
rentine, which are both varieties of the former, I have tosay that they 
will prove valuable to farmers having land that will produce from 
eighty to one hundred bushels of corn to the acre; but on inferior 
soils they are not worth the expense of cultivation. 

I will only add that I consider the Florentine superior to the 
Alpine. LAYTON Y. ATKINS. 

Stafford co, Va. July 1839. 





Silk-Worms fed on Wet Leaves. 


[FROM THE FARMER’S REGISTER. ] 


I have noticed for some time past every thing written on the subject 
of feeding and raising silk-worms, that | could come across; and 1 
believe the practice of feeding worms on wet leaves has been univer- 
sally condemned ; but in defiance of all the reasoning on the subject, 
and the condemnation of wet food, I have followed it, so far at least, 
with great success. I have never raised a great many worms it is 
true, but it may be supposed, what would aflect a large number ought 
to affect a small number. | will give you the manner in which mine 
were fed, and you can exercise your hwn pleasure about believing 
what I state, though if necessary I can bring ample testimony to 
establish every word I say. 1 do not wish to be understood, however, 
as recommending wet food as the best for silk worms ; but my opinion 
is, that wet leaves, occasionally, when it cannot be avoided, does no 
injury tothem; as, for instance, in the long season in May, such as 
we hadthis year, my worms did not suffer at all that I could observe, 
from comparing them with others, where a good deal of pains had 
been taken. I gathered leaves for my worms every day ’till 1 would 
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have a sufficient quantity left to pass over one or two days; and as 
soon as they were brought home, if in the morning they were sprink- 
led with water and Jaid in the shade, (for I have no cellar,) and if 
brought at evening they were put out on the grass in the yard for the 
dew to fall on them to keep them moist; and with these wet leaves 
the worms were fed four times a day, as much as they would con- 
sume; and out of a lot of ten thousand I am confident that I did not 
lose more than fifty, save some that got iojured by moving them 
about; for I had no fixtures at all for them except some boards. 
About five thousand of these worms, however, had been half raised 
before I got them; but when they came to me they shared the same 
fare with the others I had, of the same age, but considerably larger, 
and spun something earlier. Finding that the worms appeared to 
eat more greedily the moist leaves, | continued to moisten them and 
keep them so, and I never saw worms grow faster, or do better. 

Last year I raised sixty worms only; and from a few days after 
hatching, they did not know what a dry leaf was, and they did remark- 
ably well. In fact, the leaves, for this small parcel, for longer pre- 
servation, were kept sunk in water, and metely shaken well when 
about to be used. Of these worms, only one was lost (being killed by 
falling,) and the other fifiy-nine spun good cocoons, and furnished as 
many moths. Of these, twelve only were females; out of their pro- 
duct [ had this year between three and four thousand worms. I did 
not pay as much attention to them as I did to the lot of ten thousand, 
in keeping them as well fed and cleaned; and out of this lot I lost 
about one hundred, (that died,) but Ido not think more; I do not 
attribute the loss of this one hundred to the wet food, but to the filthy 
state [ let them get into; they were not changed from the old hurdles 
or cleaned off for nearly three weeks. Had the same pains been 
taken with the last as with the first lot, it is my candid opinion not one 
would have been lost from disease. The cocoons were firm and good, 
(better than those exhibited here by Mr. Gay, as the best quality of 
northern cocoons,) but were smaller than the others, orange-colored, 
from the gray worms. These are white worms, and the cocoons of 
pale straw color. I am now feeding a few from the second hatching 
this year, and I make it a point every time they are fed to wet the 
leaves, this I do to test the thing thoroughly; they are doing very 
well as yet, though they are small, and they have not come to the 
most critical period of their life; if they do well, and you think it 
worthy of notice, 1 will let you know. 

If these remarks are worth your attention, you can use them as you 


please. Respectfully, 
A. L. ARCHER, 
Petersburg, July, 1839. 


[Mr. Archer is mistaken in supposing that feeding with wet leaves 
has been universally condemned—though the practice has been tried 
by but very few persons, and still fewer have reported favorably. 
Among these few, though not in the Farmers’ Register, is our corres- 
pondent, T. S. Pleasants, who this spring fed part of his first hatching 
on wet leaves, for experiment, and, like Mr. Archer, found no ill 
effect therefrom. But though not universally, the practice has been 
very generally and very strongly condemned, and certainly by every 
aula who has written directions for silk-culture. This precept first 
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came from Europe, and doubtless is necessary to be strictly observed 
in that moist climate. If not necessary here, or at least if it may be 
partially neglected without certain loss—and that the experiments of 
Messrs. Pleasants and Archer go conclusively to establish—the fact 
furnishes a new proof of the great superiority which we have in the 
greater dryness of our climate, which seems to counteract the evil of 
too much moisture in the food and litter. Without supposing that 
there is any benefit to the worms in the water given, there will be a 
great gain to the feeder in his being relieved of all the trouble of dry- 
ing, and delay in feeding, usually caused when the leaves are made 
wet by rain. The most interesting part of this statement, is that two 
successive generations of worms have been thus fed almost exclusively 
on wet leaves. 

Though Mr. Archer is a young silk-culturist, and has had very 
little opportunity to gain instruction from experience, there is no better 
authority for facts, and his testimony on this fact is as conclusive as if 
he had stored up all the existing knowledge and errors, to be found in 
books, and also in old usages. If he had been previously more fully 
instructed and strongly impressed by all established authority, he 
would probably never have made this interesting aud useful experi- 
ment, of a practice, which all authors, from Dandolo down to D’Ho- 
mergue, would have pronounced an egregious error, which could not 
have any other than fatal effects. This is one of the thousands of 
cases, which we so much wish that all our readers would imitate, in 
which even a beginner, a mere novice in a particular agricultural 
pursuit, may make observations and ascertain facts, the communica- 
tion of which will afford new and important light to long experienced 
and the best informed culturists. There are very few observing men 
who cannot teach some new and useful truths; and there are still 
fewer, even of the best informed farmers, who are too wise to be 
nstructed by the communication,— Ed. F. R. 





Product of Mulberry Leaves. 


[FKOM THE FARMER’S REGISTER. ] 
Stafford, July, 1839. 


Tne cocoonery which you published as mine belongs to the Poto- 
mac Silk and Agricultural Company, which was incorporated by the 
Legislature in March, 1836. As the stockholders generally have no 
experience on the subject of silk-culture, I sign my name individually 
to communications published, because I am responsible alone for the 
opinions and facts set forth in such communications. 

1 am pleased that you published the statements of Dr. Perrine, be- 
cause they are calculated to some extent, to counteract the injurious 
influence of the extravagant and ridiculous statements which have 
inundated the country for several years past. It is unwiso even in 
speculators to countenance such statements, because they are calcula- 
ted to lessen the demand for trees, by producing the erroneous impres- 
sion that they have a very trifling intrinsic value. Dr. Perrine’s 
statements, however, I am quite sure are far below the truth. | 
know from actual experiment that 5000 pounds of foliage can be taken 
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from an acre of land that will produce only fifteen bushels of corn. I 
came at this result by counting trees (3,600 to the acre,) and weigh- 
ing the foliage from a fair average number. The trees were trans- 
planted at two and three years old in the spring of 1838, and headed 
down the following fall. 

The account should then stand thus: 5000 lbs. of leaves will pro- 
duce 25 pounds of silk, worth when well reeled $5 per pound, or in 
the aggregate $125, from which deduct $2 per pound for rearing the 
worms and realing the silk, and $8 per acre for cultivation, the net 
gain would then be $67 per acre on land that will only give $7 net 
profit in corn or oats. 

That the above named expenses are ample, I know from experience, 
if the business be conducted with practical hands, and due regard to 
economy. As the trees get older, if treated properly, they would no 
doubt yield from 30 to 50 per cent. more. 

LAYTON Y. ATKINS. 


P. S. Dandolo’s statements with respect to varieties of silk-worms 
are entitled to the highest confidence. In the estimate of profit in 
silk-culture you perceive that I allow Dr. Perrine’s statement as to 
the quantity of leaves required for one pound of silk, to be correct, 
although it exceeds numerous actual results in France and Italy. 
Will you examine and see whether Dandolo or any other foreign 
writer says any thing about a “‘two-crop” mammoth?* There may 
be some honest men who, being themselves deceived, engaged in sel- 
ling ‘*two-crop’”’ mammoth eggs, but that all who are trafficking in 
mammoth worms and other varieties from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, are *‘ over muoh righteous,” | am slow to believe. 

I have just had small parcels of recently deposited eggs of the 
‘*mammoth yellow” to hatch, and much larger proportions of new 
varieties produced by cross fecundation. Now is my time for setting 
up a humbug shop—but all my fair prospects are blighted—my real 
opinion is out and gone, and I have neither ingenuity nor impudence 
enough to hide it from public view. 





Progress of Silk Culture, and New Improvements in the 
Middle States. 


| FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. } 


During a recent visit to Philadelphia and Burlington, and some 
other places in the vicinity of those cities, | had an opportunity of 
observing the state of silk-culture, and of contrasting it with what it 
was twelve months ago. The advancement has been evident and 
decided; and the foundation appears to be laid for the general adop- 
tion of the business in the contiguous portions of Pennsylvanis and 
New Jersey. In New Jersey especially, the soil is of a quality and 
composition admirably adapted tothe multicaulis. It is light, sandy, 
and deep; not rich, but quick and lively enough to ensure a health 
and rapid growth of the plant, and to furnish foliage of the best kind. 
There is probably more multicaulis growing in that State, than any 


* We know of none.—Ed. F. R. 
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other in the Union; and almost every person engaged in its culture, 
whetber farmer or shop-keeper, has a lot of worms which he attends 
with the greatest care. ‘he demand for silk-worms’ eggs, particu- 
larly the “*two-crop,” has been and continues to be, very great. 
They readily command at this time, twenty to twenty-five dollars - 
per ounce. One individual near Burlington, who has already raised 
two considerable crops during the present season, has realized several 
thousand dollars from the sale of eggs alone. French eggs have also 
been imported in large numbers, and the whole of last year’s stock 
has gone off at high prices. From these facts, some idea may be 
formed of the of the zeal with which the good people of New Jersey 
have taken hold of the business. In the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia there are eight or ten cocooneries erected; some of them on 
quite a large scale. The most noted of these is the Highfield cocoon- 
ery at Germantown, belonging to Mr. Physic. Nearly allthe readers 
of agricultural papers must have seen some account of this building, 
which has been described as a mode] of its kind. It stands on an ele- 
vated situation, overlooking much of the surrounding country. The 
exterior has a beautiful appearance; and it is obvious that a great deal 
of money has been expended in fitting it up. 1t may well be doubted 
however, whether it will, in its present state, fully answer the ends 
for which it was designed. Every thing is crowded to excess, as if 
the object had been to rear the largest possible number of worms in 
the smallest space. The shelves are so wide, (not less than five 
feet,) and so close to each other, and the passages are so narrow, that 
there must be great difficulty in eflecting a perfect ventilation. The 
dimensions of the room are about 100 by 32 feet; and it is the inten- 
tion of the proprietor to feed a million and a half of worms so soon as 
the leaves are large enough. Should he succeed in carrying them 
through, it will be the greatest triumph that has yet been recorded in 
the history of silk-culture in this country. At present the multicaulis 
on the western side of the Delaware are much smaller than they are 
on the Jersey side. ‘The river forms the boundary between two for- 
mations totally different from each other. At Wilmington there is a 
silk farm and cocoonery belonging to a company, which appears to 
be under excellent management. They have already fed 400,000 
worms on the wild mulberry—a number sufficient to exbaust the 
foliage to a considerable distance round; but by great exertions they 
were able to obtain a tolerable supply. Perhaps the largest cocoonery 
erected for the present year’s operations, is that belonging to an incor- 
porated company at Burlington. This ancient city, recently in rather 
a decaying, certainly not in an improving condition, has put on a new 
aspect, since its inhabitants have been so extensively engaged in the 
culture of the multicaulis. From its early adoption of this culture, 
and the spirit with which it has been prosecuted, it has taken the lead 
of all other places, and has been able to give the law in every thing 
pertaining to multicaulis. ‘The stock of the Burlington cocoonery is 
taken by persons who are growing the trees, each of whom is to furnish 
his proportion of foliage ; the company having no plantation attached 
to their buildings. The house is two stories high, and 117 feet in 
length. From the great number of trees grown in the vicinity, and 
from the judgment and experience of the directors, the most success- 
ful results may be anticipated. Inthe early part of this month, they 
commenced with about 150,000 worms, under the immediate care of 
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a sensible and intelligent female, from the silk-growing district of 
Connecticut. The Messrs. Cheneys, whose cocoonery is situated on 
the Delaware, about two miles above Burlington, are making prepa- 
rations to feed silk-worms on an extensive scale, and according to the 
most approved modes. One of the firm is now in France, and another 
has very recently returned from that country. They went there for 
the purpose of inquiring into the improvements which have been 
made within a few years in the art of rearing worms, by eminent 
French culturists. ‘They are now introducing into their cocoone 

the ‘improved system” of ventilation and feeding, of which M. D’ 
Arcet is the author. Their fixtures were not completed, but as far as 
they had been yet able to adopt them, the results were not only 
cheering, but astonishing. M. D’Arcet’s mode of warming and ven- 
tilating, is by hot air furnaces placed in the cellar, at each end of the 
building, by which the external air is heated when necessary, and 
conveyed through pipes into the feeding room above. An equable 
temperature is by this means readily preserved, and a continual cir- 
culation kept up. The Messrs. Cheneys’ furnaces were not set up ; 
and in the mean time they were using a common anthracite stove, 
fixed in the middle of the room, with a long horizontal pipe for the 
escape of the smoke. ‘The mercury was kept as near as possible at 
75 degrees. They were feeding about 250,000 of the common gray 
worms, the first hatching of which was on the 30th of June. i saw 
them on the 6th of July, at which time they had gone through the 
first moulting, and a few were becoming torpid the second time. The 
worms were fed on chopped leaves, eighteen times in twenty-four 
hours, with an interval of a few hours’ repose in the middle of the 
night. Under this forcing system, the worms, after showing general 
signs of torpor, pass through their moultings and waken up with 
great uniformity in the course of six or seven hours; and their ordi- 
nary term of existence is abridged ten or twelve days. The difference 
in size between worms of two successive days’ hatching would be in- 
credible to those who had not seen it. It will be highly interesting to 
know the final results of this experiment, which it is hoped will be 
speedily laid before the public; for a minute diary was kept of their 
treatment and progress. The greatest danger to be apprehended is 
from the substitution of the stove forthe furnace. The effect of stoves 
with constant fires, as was the case with theirs, and supplied more- 
over with anthracite coal, is to Jecompose the atmosphere to a consi- 
derable extent. ‘To visitors, the respiration was difficult and oppres- 
sive ; but it was not so to the attendants who were constantly in the 
room. Thatthe system of heated air however has been highly suc- 
cessful in France, there can be no doubt. I had the gratification of 
looking into several French works which Messrs. Cheneys had im- 
ported; one of which was a synopsis of the treatment and results of 
rearing silk-worms on this system, under the following title :—“ Ta- 
bleau synoptique publié sur les auspices du commerce et l’agriculture. 
Education hative aprés les methodes de Ministre du Camille Beauvais et 
les procédés de ventilation M. D’Arcet.”* The table has a number of 
columns: the first shews the ages of the worms and the time of moult- 


* Synoptical Table, published under the auspices of the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture. Hastened rearing of silk-worms, according to the methods of 
M. Camille Beauvais, and the plan of ventilation of M. D’Arcet.—£d. Far. Reg. 
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ing; the second contains drawings, neatly engraved and colored of 
the progressive sizes of the worms during each successive day, and 
also of the cocoons, moths and eggs; another column gives the tem- 
perature; another, the number of meals in the twenty-four hours ; 
another, the weight of food, and so on. Some of the results are as 
follows: the first moulting is on the fifth day, the second on the eighth 
day, &c. They began to spin in twenty-four days, in thirty days 
the cocoons were all formed, and in forty days the moths had cutout. 
Until the first moulting they were fed every hour, or twenty-four 
times a day; between the first and second moultings eighteen times a 
day. The number of meals was gradually reduced to eight times a 
day inthe last age. The progress of Messrs. Cheneys’ worms was 
even more rapid than that indicated by the table. Another work con- 
tained a * description of a healthy cocoonery,” by M. D’Arcet, illus- 
trated by numerous plates. It is doubted, however, by many skilful 
culturists in this country, whether we shall derive any benefit from 
conducting the **education” of the worm, in such an artificial man- 
ner as it is under the improved French system. Our climate, the 
say, is naturally favorable to the rearing of silk-worms; and wit 
good care they begin to spin in from thirty to thirty-two days. But 
we have frequently weather of several days duration, especially in 
May, and even as late as the Ist of July, which is cool, rainy, and 
uncomfortable. At such times the worms are greatly revived by the 
warmth of a brisk fire. They may do well without it, it is true, but 
they do better with it. The silk-worm has been so long subjected to 
artificial treatment, that it is reasonable to suppose it cannot be made 
too artificial, as long as its health and comfort are promoted. But this 
point will be soon settled by the experiments of our people, who are 
always attempting to discover the shortest way to attain their ends. 
At present we are in the infancy of the art. We huve no system; 
and as acommunity, we have but little practical knowledge. Let 
every one improve the talent which has been committed to him, and 
contribute his mite to the general stock, and the happiest effects may 
be anticipated. 





July 20th, 1839. 


Importance of Proper Selection of Silk-worms’ Eggs. Dif- 
ference between Northern and Southern Eggs. 


[FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. ] 


In the last number, we stated that it was of great importance to a 
successful result in rearing silk-worms to have eggs of a good and 
healthy stock, and especially of home or soutbern, in preference to a 
northern source ofsupply. Later and numerous facts have so much 
confirmed that opinion, that we deemit proper to repeat and to endea- 
vor to enforce it. 

The recent and new demand for silk-worms’ eggs in this region, 
induced sundry orders to be sent to the North, the point to which our 
countrymen send for every thing wanted, even when a little search 
might provide better articles nearer home. The supplies of Northern 
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eggs were furnished to Petersburg, and thence to the adjacent country, 
from sundry different sources, through different channels, and were of 
different varieties of worms. There were also several small parcels 
of Virginian eggs, and a larger stock from East Tennessee. Ten 
ounces of the latter stock hatched prematurely (begining on April 13th,) 
and being unsalable, the eggs were given away to all persons who 
would take them, for trials of rearing. By this accidental loss to the 
owner, @ most important gain has been made by the public; for, in 
this manner, perhaps fifty or more individuals, who would not other- 
wise have thought of feeding worms, have been induced to make ex- 
periments. Nor were these experiments confined to this neighborhood; 
for the hatehing worms were carried to points nearly 100 miles apart. 
So far as we have heard, (and careful inquiry has been made,) every 
person who experimented in feeding these worms, and other parcels 
from home-laid eggs, (with a single exception which will be hereafter 
named,) was successful in the rearing, unless with such gross neglect, 
or bad treatment, that success was impossible. And on the other 
hand, of all the many previously designed, and mostly more careful 
and better conducted rearings, from northern eggs bought in, or for 
this town, not one has been successful, so far as we have learned; and 
there are but few that may not be considered equivalent to total fail- 
ure. The great difference has been in general if not universal health- 
iness and hardiness of worms of southern stock, and general and 
sometimes universal feebleness, disease, and finally death, of the 
northern broods. Such likewise have been the general results else- 
where that we have heard from, but with some few exceptions 
of healthy and good products from particular feeding of northern 
worms. 

In the various cases under our own observation, or derived from 
neighboring gentlemen with whom we have frequent intercourse, 
these results have been the more striking, because in some instances 
the same individual was eminently successful with worms of southern 
stock, and as eminently unsuccessful with northern. Sometimes 
these different results were found in different broods hatched at the 
same time, kept in the same apartment, and throughout treated alike. 
We could state particulars of many such experiments, on the most 
unquestionable authortty, which would fully sustain these general 
statements; but it would be an unnecessary extension of this article, 
and is not called for, unless the statements should be questioned, 
Upon the whole, it may be safely asserted, that if the rearings here- 
about had been made altogether, (asthey were mostly,) from northern 
eggs, if there had been no other experience to show different results, 
that all confidence in the culture would bave been lost, and every 
new beginner would have been discouraged and disgusted, and pro- 
bably would have abandoned all thought of prosecuting the business, 
But luckily there were enough, though smaller and less careful trials, 
from bome-raised stock, to show entirely different and highly success- 
ful results; and more especially was it fortunate for the cause of silk- 
culture, that the accidental hatchiug of what seems to be the most hardy 
and valuable stock, should have spread that stock, and established its 
value, through an extensive region of our country. 

One of the most careful and best provided of all the new culturists, 
T. S. Pleasants of Bellona, was one of those who obtained, and 
reared with entire success, some of these southern eggs; and he has 
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since lost totally, by disease, the worms of the three ounces of eggs, 
(**mammoth-white,”) of northern product. In communicating this 
and other such facts to us, and stating his concurrence in our opinion 
as to the general worthlessness of eggs received here from the north, 
he expresses his astonishment at the strangeness of the facts, and asks 
whether the change and difference of climate can produce the effects. 
We think not. Our opinion is, as before stated, that to have a healthy 
brood of worms, it is essential that the parent stock should have been 
healthy; and we infer that the northern eggs, sent here, produce un- 
healthy worms, not merely because they come from the north, but 
because they are generaly also the product of feeble or diseased parent 
stocks. Deeming the climate of Virginia much better for silk-worms 
than that of the states north of Maryland, we should expect that eggs 
of the same kind, and the broods treated alike, would produce a better 
progeny, and better eggs from them, here than there. But that would 
be but a trivial cireumstance compared to others which probably are 
of very extensive if not general operation. Every rearing of worms, 
even if among the most productive and healthy in general, has many 
individuals comparatively feeble, which spin cocoons of little or no 
value, and scarcely worth the attempting to reel. Being fit for nothing 
else, itis probable that these worst cocoons are usually selected to 
furnish eggs for sale; and that to this mode of selection the southern 
purchasers from northern dealers are indebted for the general worth- 
lessness of the eggs obtained. And if the worst mal is chosen to 
furnish eggs, we may be supplied with worthless eggs even near home 
without resorting to the north. Even if such selection of the worst 
and most diseased has not been actually made by design, it is certain 
that the recent and present great demand for eggs, has caused the 
worst as well as the best of every brood to be suffered to produce eggs 
for market; and thus if a parcel of eggs contained any that were from 
good and suitable stock, it also necessarily contained a large proportion 
of the worst description. 

The applications of these facts are obvious, and should by no means 
be neglected by any one who hopes for success. Aflier obtaining a 
first stock, as carefully as may be, every one should raise his own 
eggs, and only from the best cocoons, and the most healthy of the 
worms. And those who have to bny, ought if possible to obtain their 
eggs from those on whom they can rely, for some care and honesty 
in the manner of producing eggs for sale, and for truth in the charac- 
ters and descriptions reported. 

A single exception was named above, to the otherwise universal 
healthiness and success of worms of southern origin. These were 
from eggs of one particular rearing of 1838. Of a portion of these 
we lost every one, (by the contagious disease called ‘*the yellows,”) 
while the worms of two other kinds, (also both southern,) in the same 
house, did as well as very bad arrangements and rough treatment 
permitted. Three other persons who were supplied with eggs from 
that same stock, also Jost every one of their worms. These excep- 
tions, so far as they go, seem to confirm the opinion of such results 
being caused by the eggs being obtained from a diseased stock. For 
though less likely to occur, a southern stock may be as feeble, or dis- 
eased, and as unfit to breed from, as any of the northern. 

But even when there is not much disease exhibited in a brood, and 
when the rearing, if taken alone, might be deemed quite successful, 
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we have found much difference in the time of feeding worms of south- 
ern and northern origin; and a few days added to the time required 
for rearing, is alone a very serious objection, on account of the greater 
expense of labor, of food and the longer exposure to the risk of injury. 
We have just finished the rearing of four small broods, for experiment 
and conparison, of the following defferent kinds of silk-worms. 

No. 1. Southern. Large gray worms producing orange cocoons, a 
second hatching, from the eggs of one female, laid this season, and of 
the kind which had hatched first prematurely in April. 

No. 2. Southern. Smaller white worms, producing sulphur-colored 
cocoons, also a second hatching of this season. 

No. 3. Northern. ‘ Yellow mammoth.” 

No. 4. Northern. ‘* Pea-nut” kind. 

All were hatched from the 18th to the 20th of June; and the worms 
were kept on the same table, fed and attended to by the same persons, 
and treated throughout with equal care; and the results were as 
follows: 

The two southern kindsdid very well; some few (notexceeding 2 per 
cent.,) in their latter stages appeared yellowish and diseased, and 
were thrown away as soon as observed, for fear of infecting a highly 
prized stock ; and one or two others of each parcel died after begin- 
ing tospin. The earliest of the large gray, (No. 1,) began to spin at 
23 days old—and the last on the 29th. The smaller sulphur-colored 
(No. 2,) were about a day later in beginning, and the most sluggish 
of them were more behind the slowest of the gray. The “mam- 
moth” worms (No. 3,) were not only slower in progress, but smaller 
at the same times, than the southern gray worms (No. 1,) though 
they finally reached about the same size. Three-fourths of their 
number were thrown away, as diseased. ‘The first beginning of them 
taspin was at 29daysold. ‘The * pea nut” eggs(No. 4,) were known 
to have been of a healthy stock, (raised by S. Whitmarsh, Esq., Mas- 
sachussetts,) and the parent worms had been properly selected for 
breeding; and from part of the same eggs, T. S. Pleasants at Bellona, 
has raised this season, and has done well. In our smallest trial, 
thougn the losses by disease were very considerable, still the rearing 
may be considered successful as to final product. But these were 
six days later in beginning to form cocoons than the large gray worms 
(No. 1,) the eggs were not counted but it is believed that all hatched, 
and the after losses did not exceed, if they reached, 4 percent. The 
product was 204 cocoons, nearly all very firm, and of excellent 
quality. Of the “ pea-nut” eggs, 1297 by actual count, about 1100 
hatched, and all made from them were 485 good cocoons, and 75 soft 
and imperfect—showing a loss by disease of about 50 per cent., of 
the hatching. 

The greater slowness of growth of the “pea-nut” kind, we expect 
to diminish in our climate, and probably may disappear by another 
year; and in all other respects they seem to be an excellent kind, 
inferior only, as we believe from our little experience, to the hardy 
gray worm. ‘The cocoons of this second brood of the latter are firmer 
and better than those of the first hatching. Ifthe eggs of these should 
again hatch, making three successive rearings from the same stock in 
a year, there will be good reason to believe that this quality of repeti- 
tion in hatching will have become a fixed quality, and thereby a new 
two-crop variety produced. The pea-nut cocoons are remarkably 
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firm. The sulphur-colored (No. 4,) we would reject, (even if it has 
become a two-crop worm,) on account of its small size. The ‘* Yel- 
low mammoth,” if to be judged by the result of this rearing, we con- 
sider as feeble, unproductive, and worthless, and not possessing in any 
considerable degree even the very doubtful merit of unusually large 
size. 

Since the above was in type, we have seen in Morris’s Silk Farmer 
of July 22nd, that the current price in Philadelphia of silk-worms’ 
eggs was $20 to the ounce, of net eggs.” Sundry persons in and 
near this town have raised eggs, and have them for sale, and have 
not yet sold for more than $5 the ounce (actual and honest weight,) 
for one-crop, and $10 for two-crop eggs. The latter kind can scarcely 


be prevented from hatching in summer, and therefore have already 
been mostly lost. 





On the Usual Carelessness in Saving Sllk-Worms’ Eggs. 
| FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. ] 


Stafford, August 5th, 1839 

I am highly gratified that you have given the agricultural commu- 
nity a caution about silk-worms’ eggs. At least two-thirds of the 
failures in rearing silk-worms in this country, may be attributed to 
bad eggs. Many persons raise silk-worms for the sole purpose of 
speculating on the eggs, and probably not aware of the necessity of 
careful managementto procure good eggs. Prevailing thoughtlessness 
on this subject, which I know exists extensively, if not checked, will 
throw serious obstacles in the way of this important culture, which I 
firmly believe is destined to repopulate the poor land districts in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. I will adda caution which may be of service 
to the inexperienced. If the cocoons intended for seed are thrown 
into a heap, and permitted to remain for several hours, when the 
weather is warm, the eggs produced will generally be worthless. 1 
know this to be the fact from dear bought experience. 

** When silk-worms are to be raised, the eggs to be produced from 
the cocoons, must be thought of before any thing else. Now-a-days 
when cocoons are collected, it is the custom to keep them altogether 
upon the frames. Some persons not having time to reel all their 
silk, butterflies are seen to go out and lay eggs almost immediately. 
The accumulations of cocoons produce a kind of fermentation, and 
the heat causes the butterfly to hatch before the proper period. This 
premature development has never any good results, for the butterflies 
are sick; and from thence it comes that the silk-worms produced from 
their eggs, are affected by diseases from the moment of their hatch- 
ing. 

et The cocoous for reproduction ought to be separated, and put in a 
well aired chamber, and spread upon very clean mats, a layer of the 
thickness of a single cocoon only.” (Chinese Treatise, published by 
P. Force, p. 150.) 
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I have about 40,000 silk worms of seven varieties. They are re- 
markably healthy, and a large portion of them spinning in handsome 
style. In September I will furnish you a meteorological record, with 
explanatory remarks. 

Respectfully, yours, 


LAYTON Y. ATKINS. 


P.S. There is no advantage to be derived from a forced and pre- 
mature developement of the silk-worm in any of its stages. The 
nearer the time of spinning to the natural period of its life, as stated 
by Dandolo, the better. The precocious and the tardy are always 
feeble, and eggs should never be saved from them. 1 have made 
nine rearings of the **two-crop” white, and of the cocoons formed 
between the 25th and 30th days, it has required from 700 to 800 to 
weigh a pound, and so of the last which spin; but of cocoons formed 
from the 30th to the 35th day, 350 to 400 to make a pound. Depend 
upon it modern writers on silk-culture are promulgating a pernicious 
error on this point; and before the learned silk-worm doctors publish 
any more infallible prescriptions, 1 advise them to put on their spec- 
tacles and bring their remedies to bear on four or five cases. 

If a forced permature development is so important what reason 
or sense would there be in the following passage from the Chinese 
Treatise : 

“The moths which come out the first day are called grass moths. 
The last of all are called mogno, (that is to say, the last butterflies. ) 
Neither of these ought to be kept.” 

Mark the care of this people about procuring eggs. Cocoons are 
first selected, and when the butterflies come out, the first and the last 
are rejected. Let the people of the United States make numerous and 
careful experiments. We beardless boys of Virginia at least do not 
mean to open wide our mouths and swallow nostrumsas an unfledged 
bird does its food. L. Y. A. 


The Canton Mulberry. 


[FROM THE FARMER’S REGISTER. | 


In my estimate of the comparative value of several varieties of the 
mulberry, which recently appeared in the Farmers’ Register, the 
Canton occupies the third place. As its growth advancers, however, 
it appears to be more valuable, and I am constrained to place it next 
to the morus multicaulis. 1t grows very rapidly, is easily propagated 
from cuttings, and its leaves are about three-fourths the size of those 
of the multicaulis. This mulberry I procured from Mr. J. Mason, Jr. 
of George Town, D. C. and by a letter recently received from him, 
I am informed that he had some of this variety from roots, eight feet 
high, and from cuttings but little inferior. I presume they were 
planted on very rich soil; but its chief value in my view, Consists 
not merely in its large leaves, but in its adaption to poor soils. Any 
mulberry which does not possess the Jatter quality will not suit a large 
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portion of Maryland and Virginia. My object in writing is to circu- 
late correct information, and whenever I find that I have promulgated 
an error, 1 hope I shall always possess the frankness to acknow- 


ledge it. 
LAYTON Y. ATKINS. 

Stafford, August, 1839. 

We have received previously from another highly respectable 
source a commendatory article on the Canton mulberry, which we 
had declined inserting, because, first, one such, to the same general 
purport, had before been published, and secondly, lest the piece might 
have been supposed to be a salesman’s advertisement in disguise— 
which we would be unwilling should be charged against any article 
in this journal. A place for the foregoing piece is claimed, and of 
course conceded on the ground of justice, and for the correction of 
previous error of the writer.—Ed. Far. Reg. 





The Divining Rod. 
[FROM THE FARMERS’ CABINET: ] 


In almost every age there have been those who have had faith in 
the virtues of the divining rod for the discovery of springs of water 
in the earth, but the number of these have been few indeed, at any 
period. 

During a residence of five years in the island of Jersey (England,) 
I had continual opportunities of testing the truth of the pretention, 
for there lived within half a mile of my honse, a person, who every 
one admitted, possessed the power to an unlimited degree; but know- 
ing that I could at any time indulge in the experiment, I neglected to 
do so until my removal from thence, when I regretted that I had al- 
lowed the opportunity to pass without convincing myself of the truth 
or falsehood of a phenomenon, which hasinterested the world so many 
ages.* I had, however, very unexpectedly, an opportunity of re-visit- 
ing the island, and then I determined to satisfy myself on the subject. 
For this purpose I visited in company with a friend,} the person above 
alluded to, and the result is as follows: His name is Ingouville, a 
resident on his own estate, within a short distance of the tewn of St. 
Hellier’s, on the Trinity Road, and a highly respectable man. He 
received us in the most friendly manner, professed himself ready to 
accompany us, and to make us acquainted with every thing relating 
to, what he himself accounted, a most wonderful circumstance. He 
began by furnishing himself with an elm twig, the size of a quill, cut 
from a tree so as to form a fork, Y, and taking the double twigs, one 
in each hand, with the single point forward, he walked into the gar- 
den where was a spring of water, not, however, discernable on the 
surface. On approaching the spot he desired me to grasp the twigs, 
which extended beyond his hands, and say if 1 found them tremble 
as we walked forwards; ina short time I felt them very sensibly 
affected, and saw the single point of the rod tending downwards to 


* I have heard that in Cesar’s Commentaries, mention is made of the divining 
rod, in use for the purpose of discovering wells of water, 
t The Rey. Francis Perrot. 
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the earth; he then asked if I felt them twisting in my hands, from an 
inclination to follow the downward tendency of the point? which I 
did; he bade me grasp them tightly, with a view to prevent the single 
point from turning; but this 1 could not do, although he held the rod 
very loosely, to give me every facility forse doing. After a few more 
steps, the point of rod turned down, in a direct position, towards the 
earth, in spite of all my endeavors to prevent it. ‘ There,” said he 
‘is the spring,” and as I liberated the ends of the rod from my grasp, 
they immediately took an upright position, correspondent to the 
downward position of the point of the rod. He then approached the 
same spot from the opposite side with precisely the same results. At 
my request, he repeated the experiment several times, until I was 
abundanily satisfied of the truth of all that I had heard relating to 
this curious and wouderful performance. He afterwards pointed out 
other spots, always with the most perfect success. When I express- 
ed my astonishment at what I had witnessed, he assured me he was 
at a loss to conceive of the power which resided in him, and was 
very desirous of knowing 1f it could be accounted for on philosophi- 
cal principals. He told us, at the time of the first French revo- 
lution, many of the Roman Catholic priests fled for refuge to the 
Island of Jersey, and amongst them was one who was said to possess 
the power of discovering springs of water, by means of the divining 
rod; he was then building the house where he now resides, and hav- 
ing no water he thought it a good opportunity to put the experiment 
to the test; he therefore invited the priest to his house, and requested 
him to try his skill: this he did, and discovered a spring of water a 
short distance from the building. ‘I then,” said he, ‘*desired him to 
permit me to try if I also possessed the power, and on taking the rod 
into my hands found that | did to a greater degree than himself! The 
discovery quite overcame me, and [ should have fallen, had I not 
supported myself against the wall. I afterwards, by means of the 
rod, found a spring immediately under the foundations of the new 
building, and I! did not hesitate to dig to it; but, to do this, it was first 
necessary to turn an arch in the wall, to take off the weight from the 
foundation, which 1 did, and struck the spring within nine inches of 
the depth which I had calcuiated.” And there I saw the arch (a 
standing memorial of the truth of what he had related) stretching 
across a well, which yields a never-failing spring of the purest water. 
He added, “since this, [ have been sent for, far and near, to find 
springs for my friends, and I have never been deceived in my opera- 
tions, although more than two thousand wells have been dug by my 
directions.” He is enabled to calculate the depth of the spring, by 
measuring the distance between the spot at which the rod first 
becomes agitated, and that at which it takes a decided turn down- 
wards, and has attained a surprising exactness in these his calcula- 
tions. He was requested by Sir T. Le Breton, the Lieut. Baillie of 
the island, to search for a spring at his house at Bagatelle, as the 
well, from which water was obtained, was only a land drain: singu- 
lar enough, he could find only one spring, and that was at the bottom 
of the well! ** go deeper,”’ said he, stating the depth according to his 
rule, “‘and you will find plenty of water,” I, sometime after, re- 
ceived a letter from my friends, Messrs. Jean and Marrett, brewers, 
stating that Mr. Ingouville had discovered a spring on their premi- 
ses, four feet only from their old well, (a land drain) which furnished 
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plenty of the finest water for all their purpose. Mr. James Hemery, 
intending to erect a house in a beautiful field near St. Hellier’s, Mr. 
Ingouville searched for a spring, and pointed out the spot where it 
might be found, stating the depth at which it would be struck ; and, 
without hesitation, Mr. Hemery commenced building in the faith of 
his prediction, so that the well, when dug, might be enclosed by the 
court yard wall, and at exactly this spot he found it! 

The Island of Jersey is of primitive, or granite formation, of an 
almost impenetrable character, yet no one, in need of a well, hesitates 
to dig at the spot pointed out, and frequentiy, the price for digging 
has been fixed before-hand, by means of his rule for judging of the 
necessary depth. 

Afier Mr. Ingouville had satisfied me of the truth of what I had 
heard on the subject of water-finding, he informed me that he had the 
power of finding money also; he requested me to bury a silver coin 
in the garden, walking from me, to show he did not wish to see the 
spot where it had been deposited ; he found it in an instant ; and then 
related a singular circumstance which occurred during a late search 
for a spring of water—many persons were collected to witness the re- 
sult, but as he passed amongst them he perceived the rod to become 
agitated in an unaccountable manner, while passing a particular 
spot, which was crowded by these persons who was looking on; he 
retraced his steps, but still the rod was affected in the same way ; at 
length, he inquired if a lady, who stood close to the spot, had any con- 
siderable quantity of money with her, when she produced a very 
large quantity of silver in her reticule! after this was removed, the 
rod performed as usual. 

Now I have never heard any attempt to account for the wonderful 
power which is certainly possessed by this person; possibly it may 
be that there is an affinity between persons of moist constitutions, and 
the moisture of the earth, and the rod may operate as a sort of conduc- 
tor ; would your friends and contributors do what they can to throw 
light on the interesting subject! 

To those who have not had the means of ascertaining, by actual 
observation, the truth of what is above stated, it might be interesting 
to remark, that Mr. Ingouville is a most respectable man, advanced 
in years, the cultivator of his own estate; independent in circum- 
stances; has never once practised for reward, and will except of 
none; and what is better than all, makes no secret about it; declares 
he is quite ignorant of the means by which he is enabled to operate, 
but is ready, at all times, to communicate all that he knows about it 
for the benefit, or to satisfy the curiosity, of any who will call on him 
for the purpose. 

1 have been thus particular as to time, place and person, in the hope 
that there might be those among your readers who may, from their 
knowledge of the circumstances, be able to corroborate what I have 
said relating thereto. ‘The names of those whom I have mentioned, 
must be familiar to all who have visited the Island of Jersey; and I 
trust | might through the medium of the pages of the Cabinet, be- 
come acquainted with some, with whom | may renew the pleasurable 
recollections of the period which I passed in that very beautiful and 


delightful spot. 
JAMES PEDDER. 


2st April, 1839. 
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On the Propagation and Cultivation of the Quince Tree. 
[FRom THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE. | 


The quince is a very beautiful tree when in flower, and when the 
fruit is ripe in autumn, highly ornamental. Itderives its name from 
Cydon, atown of Crete, famous for this fruit; whence its generic 
name Cydonia. 

The trees are easily raised by layers, or by cuttings, taken from 
the tree in April. Select a shady place in order to plant them in 
rows, at about a foot apart from each. other, and about four inches 
from plant in the rows; spread over the surface of the ground rotten 
leaves, or manure, when the planting is finished, which will keep 
the ground from sudden drought; also water occasionally, if there 
should be a continuance of dry weather. 

The year following, those that are well rooted may be planted out 
in May, and those that are not.should remain another year. They 
may also be propagated by budding or grafting; and these will bear 
fruit sooner, and are generally thought to be more prolific, than those 
raised by any other method. 

The best sort for planting is the Portugal, being highly prized for 
baking or stewing. It is of a fine purple color when dressed, and is 
much better for marmalade than any of the other varieties. The 
oblong or pear quince, and the apple quince, are also cultivated for 
family use; but the Portugal sort are in the greatest repute, either for 
cooking or preserving. 

The quince tree may be pruned much in the same way as you 
would prune an apple tree, taking care to cut out all the old diseased 
and dead wood, and the cross branches in the middle of the tree, 
which injure each other by friction. Old trees are very apt to have 
rough bark; when thisis the case, it should be sheved off with a draw 
knife, and the stems washed over with soap-suds and tobacco water. 
The trees will thrive in almost any kind of soil; but grow the best in 
a deep loamy soil, with rather a moist bottom. . 

The quince tree also makes excellent stocks, on which to graft 
pears, in order to obtain dwarf trees; for this purpose they may be 
propagated by cuttings put in as before recommended. ‘The trees 
may be budded the second or third year, according to the growth they 
have made. 

This fruit is but little cultivated, and in consequence, always com- 
mands a high price in our market; it is as easily grown as any other 
fruit trees will not thrive. A little more attention to their cultivation, 
and a very handsome profit could be realized from a limited piece of 


ground. Yours, 
J. W. RUSSEL. 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, July, 1839. 
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Method of Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


[FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. ] 


Some time last fall, as well as I now recollect, one of your Virginia 
correspondents asked for information on the subject of keeping sweet 
potatoes through the winter; and perhaps the writer was desirous to 
obtain Virginia practice; but if our Georgia plan should not be al- 
together applicable to your region, (1 know of noreason why it should 
not be,) your correspondents may derive some useful hints therefrom: 
and though I give our plan too late for any practical use the present 
season, it will, if at all, be of service the coming one. There are 
various modes adopted in Georgia for saving potatoes, but as the one 
I practice, in common with many others, has always been so success- 
ful, I shall describe that only. As soon as the frost slightly effects 
the potato vines in the fall, (about the middle of October here,) I begin 
to make preparations for digging; and by the time the vines become 
thoroughly killed, I am prepared for theharvest. I select an elevated 
piece of ground, and throwing up circular mounds, or hills, twelve or 
fifteen inches above the common surilace, the diameter of which 
should be about ten feet, to contain sixty bushels of potatoes. The 
situation and elevation of the hills are objects of importance, to pre- 
vent the possibility of the potatoes getting wet. In order to make 
the potatoes lie on the hill the better, the edges should be somewhat 
elevated by drawing the earth from the centre, giving it slightly the 
appearance of a bowl. Common pine heart boards are now placed 
on the earth radiating from the centre to the circumference of the hill; 
and on these a layer one foot thick, of dry pine leaves. The bill 
being now ready to receive the potatoes, I select dry, mild weather, 
and commence digging in the morning, and stop time enough in the 
afternoon to haul up all during the day, for if left out at night, the 
frost, if any, would injure them. If possible, the hills should be 
filled and completed the same day, but if not, the potatoes should be 
well covered with straw to protect them at night, and uncovered next 
morning. When the pile becomes two or three feet high, place a 
pole horizontally across, of sufficient length to pass entirely through 
the hill. A better ventilator would be an oblong box, four or five 
inches square, with several auger holesin it. ‘The potatoes may now 
be put on, till the pile is about five feet high, and left in a conical 
form. Next, procure dry leaves and lay them all over the potatoes, 
at least six inches thick. Pine heart boards like those used at the 
bottom of the potatoes, are now placed over the siraw, and a covering 
of earth six or eight inches thick, is put over the whole, and patted 
smooth with a spade. A small aperture should be left at the top of 
the hill, to assist in ventilation; orto be neater,a short oblong box may 
be inserted down to the potatoes, and the earth drawn nicely up to it. 
If a pole is used as the horizontal ventilator, the earth should be 
removed trom below it, where it projects from the hill. All the aper- 
tures should be lefi open, for a few days after the operation is finished, 
and then only closed during severe weather, with a handful of pine 
leaves. Shelters should be erected over the hills to exclude the rain 
entirely. I consider it important to perform the whole business in 
dry weather. P. C. H. 


Columbus, Ga. 
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Suggestions for the Planter. 
[FROM THE (COLUMBIA) SOUTH-CAROLINIAN. } 


The system of cultivation pursued by the Agriculturists of this 
State, is literally a system of exhaustation. Extensive fields may 
already be seen, in almost every county, exhibiting evidences of ster- 
ility. The delusive calculation, that the superabuadance of wood- 
land, will always afford a ready resource, as the process of impover- 
ishment may call it into requisition, must eventually lead to a general 
detcrioration of the soil, of oue of the richest portions of the Southern 
country. Unfortunately, the spirit of emigration suggests another 
expedient, when this relief shall fail. 

Little attention is consequently directed to such improvements as 
not only embellish the farm, but add to the productiveness of its soil. 
One paramount object, forms the ruling principle, in the conduct and 
management of the agricultural interest, which is, to draw from the 
ground, by the most summary and expeditious means, all the wealth 
concealed within its bosom. Deep ploughing and a continued routine 
of crops, without the aid of resting or manuring, comprehend, in 
brief, the general plan of tillage. Even the vegetable matter which 
may have accumulated on its surface, and which constitutes one of 
the vital elements of reproduction when turned in, and restored to 
the soil, is, with some labor and toil, assiduously destroyed, as a use- 
less encumbrance to the plough and the hoe. ‘T’o these causes may 
be attributed the rapid failure of our lands; particularly of the open 
prairies, which, when fresh, are remarkably productive, from the 
stimulating power of the lime with which they abound, but are soon 
deprived of this quality, by the consumption of the small portion of 
vegetable substance existing in the upper stratam of the earth, pre- 
vious to its cultivation. No country affords such exhaustless means 
of imparting renewed vigor to the soil, as this does. Even in our 
fields, much impaired by use, the growths of weeds and grass is far 
more rapid and luxuriant than in more northern latitudes; thus evin- 
cing, doubtless from the natural warmth and moisture of the atmos- 
phere, a vital energy in the soil, which enables it to recover, with 
moderate care and indulgence, its strength and fertility. 

An extensive system of manuring might not generably be practica~ 
ble, where a large proportion of new land must annually be cleared, 
and put in order for cultivation. But I have no doubt, that much 
can be accomplished, by an easy and a simple plan of resuscitation ; 
by only restoring each year to the ground, the stalks of the preceed- 
ing crop, and the decayed vegetation which lies upon its surface; thus 
using the materials, which Providence has given to our hand, for 
re-converting the superfluous production of one season, into those 
elementary substances, which nature will appropriate to the useful 
productions of another. This plan combined with resting and en- 
closing, (demanding no additional labor to that now required in the 
preparation of land for a succee ‘ding crop,) as a substitute for manus 
ring, will amply repay the farmer, by the peeservation of the soil, 
and an increasing profit in its cultivation. 

This work cannot effectually be done, without the use of the hoe, 

The stalks of cotton being broken down, and those of corn taken up 
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and laid between the old ridges, in which the field must have been 
thrown the preceeding year. A small portion of these ridges or beds 
should be drawn down, and a narrow list thus formed in the valleys, 
by the accumulation of dirt, and all extraneous substances on the sur- 
face. One-third or one-half of an acre will be the quantity which 
may be performed by the day’s labor of an ordinary hand. These 
lists or new ridges should then be covered, as soon afier as convenient, 
with the Freeborn or twisted-shovel plough. It may be thought ad- 
vantageous, in the first instance, to lay open a trench by a straight 
shovel, for the reception of the upper stratum of the old beds, and 
the vegetable matter drawn with it. Experienced planters have in- 
sisted upon this, from the belief, that the roots of the cotton or corn 
will be enabled thereby to peretrate more easily into the depths of the 
earth. This I think is suppositious; and the objection to it is, that 
in the formation of new beds, in the following year, the compost, thus 
deeply deposited, will be thrown upon the surface, and dissipated by 
the heat of the sun. 

The ground having been prepared by the processs of listing and 
ridging, as described, the planting of the corn may be commenced. 
Lay off, across the lists, and at right angles with them, with a narrow 
bull-tongue, furrows at such distance as may be approved of. Inthe 
intersections, the grain is deposited, and covered by the hoe, from the 
old ridge, if convenient. It is advisable, in hilly and uneven land, to 
break down the old ridges as early after planting as practicable. 
Every reflecting framer will have the ridges is his field as nearly hor- 
izontal as circumstances may permit, and the ground should require 
it. The seed furrows, corresponding then with the declivities, will 
become water channels, if not early obliterated. The cross-ploughing 
system of culture is by this plan, entirely discarded. 

The subsequent management of the crop may be conducted as ex- 
perience and observation shall direct. The general appearance of the 
young shoots will very correctly designate the period when the depth 
of the ploughing should be diminished, and the height of the ridges 
increased. The last work of tillage for the season, should be with 
the hoe, giving to the ridge its full elevation; and this as early as it 
can be done, without manifest danger of diminishing the production 
of the crop, for the purpose of having a groth of grass, as a supply of 
vegetable matter in the ensuing year. 

If the ground be intended for cotton, the ridges should be made wider, 
previous to planting, than when prepared for corn—by two courses 
on each side of the lists,instead of one. With a bull-tongue plough, 
(having a gage attached to it,) lay open the furrow, for the seed, in 
the centre of these ridges, of a sufficient depth for strewing the seed 
thickly, and cover with a harrow, having wooden teeth. When the 
plants are fully up, the work of culture must commence. With a 
Freeborn, or twisted shovel plough, throw off, (from the cotton,) that 
portion of the bed which had been formed by the second course of the 
mgr in ridging ; so much, at least, as not to disturb the list drawn 

y the hoe. The cotton can immediately after be chopped out; aud 
the grass which may have sprung up about it, drawn lightly into the 
furrow, thus recently opened. Not less than an acre should be re- 
quired as a very seasonable day’s work; and generally more can be 
performed. This completes what may be considered the first course 
in the process of tillage. In the second, the plough does nothing 
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more than throw back into that furrow, and as near to the plant as can 
be done with safety, the dirt which had been taken from the bed in 
the first. This will leave a wider surface of ground to be cultivated 
by the hoe. The work is, however, to the new ridge; and although 
the plants must now be thinned out with the hand, an acre may yet, 
without much difficulty, be accomplished. In the third course, and 
not before the old ridges are entirely broken down, by the plough 
throwing the dirt on each side, towards the new. Afier this, the 
sweeps and the hoe are the proper implements for continuing the 
culture: the last course being completed by the sweeps only. 

Land which is capable of producing from 10 to 15 bushels of corn, 
or about 700 Ibs. of cotton per acre, should be rested every third year. 
Our most productive fields would be permanently benefited by a sus- 
pension of its culture, even as ofien as every seventh year. It is in- 
dispensable, that they be enclosed and converted for the time, into 
pasturage. 

I submit these views to the consideration of the farmer, under a 
conviction, from experience, of their practicability. The advantages 
of resting, and of restoring to the soil all the surperfluous matter on 
its surface, by the plan I have recommended, are well understood, and 
properly appreciated, in the lower districts of South-Carolina. By 
thus carefully economizing the resources of nature, the planters in 
that section of country, have continued the cultivation of fields, de- 
scended to them, from their ancestors, with manifestly increased profit. 
The result is evinced by this undoubted fact, that there have been 
fewer emigrations from that portion of the State, in search of Western 
land, than from any other region of the South. The great errors in 
their general system, however, has been a too rigid adherence to the 
hoe culture exclusively. By a judicious use of the plough, an in- 
creased quantity of land might be profitably cultivated, without a 
proportionate increase of labor, or deterioration of the soil. 

CLAIBORNE. 

Monroe County, Ala, Oct., 1839. 


Okra Cotton. 


[FROM THE (COLUMBIA) SOUTH-CAROLINIAN. | 


Mr. Editor.—I observed in your paper of the 13th inst., the re- 
marks of **An Old Farmer,” relative to the Okra Cotton, and I am 
sorry to say, that my success with that kind of * Okra Cotton Seed.” 
has been no better than nis.* 

In April last, I purchased a small quantity of seed, which I pre- 
sume was of the same description as that which “*An Old Farmer” 
received, and though it was planted upon a good spot of land, and 
carefully attended to, it has turned out in a manner, some what sim- 
ilar to that, which he describes his to have done. 


* The correspondent of the South-Carolinian referred to, stated that his okra 
cotton had proved unproductive, but this was supposed to arise from the seed 
being of a spurious character, as the price paid for it was only $2; while $5 is the 
price of a quart of the genuine seed. 
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I however, a short time after the purchased seed was planted, re- 
ceived from a friend, a present of a few seeds, which he likewise 
called the ‘*Okra Cotten Seed,” and this last kind has turned out 
remarkably well; the stalks being from six to seven feet high, and 
might have been still more lofty, had they not been topped. In ap- 
pearance it somewhat resembles stalks of Okra,—they are very straight, 
having, in comparison with other cotton stalks but little foliage—with 
very few branches, and those few shooting off from near the ground ; 
the bolls commenced forming when the stalks were from six inches to 
a foot in height, and when grown to maturity, each stalk was finely 
formed bolls. It is also worthy of remark, that the bolls grow in 
clusters, each cluster being made up of from two to five bolls; the 
cotton produced of a beautifully white color and of a very fine staple. 

As itis my opinion that this cotton seed is of a sound prolific char- 
acter, and well adapted to our soil, I hope that it will be generaily 
cultivated; and that it may yet prove to bea source of national 
prosperity. DELTA. 


Another correspondent observes :— 


“Tt matures earlier, is a hardier plant, has a longer tap root, and in conse- 
quence bears drought better. It has less foliage, and less wood, to the number of 
bolls, than any cotton known. Its staple is much finer, and it yields near one- 
eighth more to the seed, than the Petit Gulf Cotton. In other words, it turns 
from the gin-head near one-eighth more of cotton, and that much less of seed. 

“The only objection that could be made to this Cotton, is that it bends down 
by the weight of its fruit; but this, I am satisfied, can be obviated, by planting in 
double rows, and topping it about the middle of August, It would form an arch 
from row to row, each thus supporting the other. 





Difference in Live and Dead Animals. 


[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. | 


Have any of the readers of the Farmer instituted experiments to 
ascertain the average loss animals sustain in being slaughtered? If 
they have, they would probably confer a favor on the public by 
making the results known. Nothing is more common, than for the 
farmer to sell tothe drover, or the butcher, the animals he has been feed- 
ing, both guessing at the weight, and regulating the price accordingly. 
Now with the best intentions in the world on both sides, it is evident 
the advantage, in ordinary cases, will be on the side of the one that 
practices guessing the most; and it is certainly desirable, in all cases, 
that the means of getting as near the truth as possible, should be in 
the hands of every one. 

In Europe, much more attertion is paid to such matters than with 
us, and we select a few experiments on different animals, to show the 
results at which farmers there have arrived, and which may, until 
better data shall be obtained, serve in some degree to guide our farm- 
ers in their sales or purchases. The British Husbandry states the 
dead weight to be “ nearer three-fifths than one-half of the live weight 
of cattle.” The stock bailiff of Mr. Curwen always calculated from 
his experience that the dead weight was equal to 556--1,000, that is to 
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say, about eleven-twentieths of the live weight. Mr. Ferguson, of 
Woodhull, slaughtered four animals, the live and dead weights of 
which we accurately determined, and were as follows. 

Live Weight. Dead Weight. Tallow. 


1 Aberdeenshire Ox, 1859 lbs. 1182 lbs. 229 lbs. 
1 Short Horn do. 1848 * 126i * 196 * 
1 do. Heifer, 1684 * 1087 * 219 
1 do. Steer, 1685 * 945 * 209 « 


Here it will be seen that the rule of three-fifths is very nearly ap- 
proached, though the difference in the proportion varies in the differ- 
ent animals; aod perhaps this calculation will, on the whole, be 
found as accurate as any that can be adopted for cattle. 

Swine lose less in proportion, when well fatted, than any other 
animal. By order of Lord Egremont, a number of experiments, 
were made on hogs fatted with diflerent substances, as rice, peas, 
barley, oats and potatoes, and found the average loss to be little more 
than one-fourth. The aac the weight of one of the lots: 

Live weight, Ibs. . 
Dead weight, 1302 « Difference, 366 lbs. 

In swine more than almost any other animal, the difference between 
the live and dead weight, will be found depending on the manner in 
which they have been fatted. Distiller’s wash, butcher’s offal, &c., 
will make hogs of large size, but the loss in slaughtering will be great, 
and the meat of an inferior quality, when compared with that of 
animals fed on more solid food, such as corn or peas. 

In sheep when well fattened, the loss may be estimated at about 
one-third of the live weight; something, however, to be allowed for 
age, and, as in the case of cattle and swine, for the mode of feeding. 
The following is the live weight, weight of offals, carcass, and weight 
of joints, when cut up for market, of a large fat wether; 





Live weight, - - - = - 192 lbs. 
Offal. 
Blood and entrails, - - - - - - 3 * 
Caul and loose fat, - - - - - 22 * 4 oz. 
Head and pluck, - - - - - - 8 “« 12 % 
Pelt, - - ~ - - - - - 15 « 12 « 
Carcass, - - - - - . - 58 lbs. 12 oz. 
Fore quarters, - - - - = 57 “ 12 « 
Hind quarters, - - - - - - 67 * 8 & 
184 “6 0 “ 
Joints of one Side. 
Haunch, 23 Ibs. Shoulder, 10 lbs. 12 oz. 
Loin, 10 * 4 oz. Breast, 4« §* 
Neck, 133 *« 0 Loss, Oo“ 12 * 


The loss shown between the living and the dead weight may be 
accounted for by the escape of blood, urine, &c. The result shows, 
that the average difference will not be far from one-third, and we think 
that this rate may be calculated upon with some confidence. More 
experiments are, however, desirable; and we should be pleased to 
give a place to such as may be offered us, when made by our farming 
friends. 
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Side motion (or rocking) of Railway Engines prevented. 
[FROM THE LONDON MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE. ] 


Sir,—My attention having been drawn to the lateral and shaking 
motion of engines upon railways, and believing it to be in proportion 
to the weight of the cranks and gearing, and the position in which 
the outsi‘le cranks, if any, are placed, | made a small model of the 
engine crank shaft with two wheels upon it, in the proportion of one 
inch to the foot, which I ploced upon two strong upright wires, the 
wires made fast in a piece of board. I attached a weight to a string 
wrapped round the middle of the crank shaft, for the purpose of giving 
a certain degree and velocity to the crank and wheels, by falling a 
certain distance, say from the table to the floor. The weight I at- 
tached would turn the shaft and wheels 75 seconds, and the swing of 
cranks produced a lateral and oscillating motion sufficient to cause the 
model to move, or jump, across the table on which it was placed. 1 
then placed a weight on each wheel sufficient to balance the cranks, 
and with the same weight to give motion, and traveling the same 
distance as in the first case would turn the crank shaft and whees, 
although heavier than before, 90 seconds, and the model stood steady 
where it was placed upon the table. 

I submitted my experiments to the Engineers of the London and 
Birmingham Railway, who, instructed by the Directors, ordered 
one of the Company’s engines (the Brockhall, at that time under 
repair at Mr. Middleton’s, the Vulcan [ron Foundary, Birmingham,) 
to have balance weights applied to it, according to my plan, and under 
my superintendance. The engine when set to work with the 
balance weights on the wheels, had one uniform steady pull at 
its work; the side sway was gone; it ran equally steady, whether 
it made 6 or 160 strokes per minute, which is not the case with railway 
engines generally, for the greater the speed the greater the snatching 
and swinging motion. After the engine had worked sevén weeks, 
and had acquired the reputation of avery steady engine, I, with the 
consent Of the engineers of the railway, removed the balance weights 
from the wheels, and found the same snatching and swinging motion 
with this engine as is common to all locomotive engines of the usual 
construction; I found that, the engine, when running at, or upwards 
of 22 miles per hour, would advance and recede from and to the tender 
from three-quarters of an inch to an inch every stroke of the engine, 
and aproved the advantage of the balance on the engine equal to the 
effect on the model. Persons acquainted with railway locomotion 
will from the foregoing statements, readily see the great and many 
advantages to be derived from so simple and yet so effective an 
arrangement. 

Yours, respectfully, 
G. HEATON. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, I understand the spirited and enter- 
prising manufacturers of the Brockhall engine, have judiciously 
applied my balance weights to some new locomotive engines lately 
sent out by them. G. H. 
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Rain Water Cisterns. 


[FROM THE FARMERS’ CABINET: ] 


The importance of having a supply of water in the barn yard for 
cattle, has already been adverted to in the Cabinet, and it is a subject 
which cannot be to strongly impressed on the minds of farmers. The 
quantity of manure lost by driving stock twice aday to water, is much 
greater than is generally supposed, for the droppings are most copi- 
ously deposited immediately after drinking. In many situations 
water is easily procured from wells of moderate depth and at little cost, 
compared with the benefit derived; and in all situations cisterns may 
be built, and the waters from roofs conveyed into them at a very small 
expense, when contrasted with the advantage resulting from them. 
In this climate, the average fall of rain annually is about three feet, 
which furnishes about twenty gallons of water for each square foot of 
surface during the year, and from these data it is easy to estimate the 
quantity which may be collected from a building of any given dimen- 
sions. A cistern will cost from 25 to 50 dollars, built afier the best 
manner, and the best is always the cheapest in the end; the interest 
on this is from $1 50 to $2 a year, being a sum far below the expense 
and trouble of taking the cattle to water, without reference to the 
great loss of manure. : 

The following table shows about the number of gallons of water 
contained in cisterns of the following diameters in the clear for each 
foot of their depth, viz: 


Diameter. Gallons. 
5 feet, , é : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 120 
6 feet, . . . . ° é ° ; 170 
7 feet, : ‘ ° é . a - 230 
8 feet, . i ; é ‘ : . , 308 
9 feet, : ‘ é é ; P - 390 

10 feet, . P ; f ‘ ‘ f ‘ 480 

By multiplying the number of gallons here stated by the depth of 
the cistern in feet, the product will be the number of gallons it will 
contain sufficiently near, for any practical purpose. 

The circular form is pfeferable to any other for a cistern, as it pos- 
sesses greater strength with less materials; the principle of the arch 
keeping the parts combined together. Where théy are constructed 
with brick, the width of a brick is sufficient for the thickness of the 
wall; where stone is used, the wall must necessarily be thicker, but 
the main matter is to have the morter well made of the best clean 
sand, and not too much lime, and great care must be taken that all 
the interaticés are well filled in, so as notto admit the water to escape. 
A coat of plastering well puto, of common mortar, made in the best 
manner, with no more lime than is absolutely necessary to coat the 
sand and cause it to work evenly, has been found to be a complete 
protection against leakage, but the whole should be executed in a 
masterly manner by a careful, conscientious workman; otherwise, 
you will have a broken cistern holding no water. Those who are 
disposed to incur a little more expense, may procure Roman cement, 
or water lime, such as is much used in the construction of locks for 
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artificial navigation for plastering, and when used, it should not be 
put on thick, but as evenly as possible; and in the use of this article 
a second coat should never be applied over the first; all that is done 
should be done at once; it will not adhere well and would soon peal 
off, and endanger the stability of the coat over which it is applied. 
Cisterns have been in use from the earliest period of which we have 
any historical account, and in modern times many have been con- 
structed, which have been long in use, and whieh their owners would 
not dispense with for ten times their original cost; therefore let those 
who are destitute of oiber means of furnishing water to their stock in 
their barn yards, proceed at as early a period of time as practicable, 
to construct a cistern inthe best manner, and in two years the saving 


of time, trouble and manure, will repay the cost with interest. 
Therefore, 


“ Build for yourselves cisterns holding water.” 


The Daguerrotype Explained. 
[FROM THE UNITED STATES’ GAZETTE, | 


Dear Sir:—A scientific friend having kindly sent to me, from 
Paris, a paper containing the authorized explanation of the process 
of M. Daguerre, which has attracted so much attention, I have made 
an abstract of it, which is at your service. The condition under 
which M. Daguerre received a pension from the French Government 
was, that he should make all the steps of his process public. His 
communication was first made confidentially to a Committee of the 
Institute, and M. Arago, acting as their organ, states that some of the 
steps of the process are not explicable by known laws. 

Yours, A. D.B. 


The Academies of Sciences and of Fine Arts of the Institute, met 
on the 19th of August last, to hear the explanation of the process of 
M. Daguerre, from the perpetual Secretary, M. Arago. 

It appears that in the earlier attempts to form a permanet picture of 
external objects, by the aid of the camera obscura, chloride of silver 
was used asin the method of Photogenic Drawing of Mr. Talbot. 
In this case the light blackens the paper, the depth of the shade being 
proportionate to the intensity of the light; the lights are thus repre- 
sented by dark parts of the picture, and vice versa. M. Niepce first 
ascertained that an effect the reverse of that just mentioned might be 
produced by using a particular kind of bitumen; dissolved in oil of 
lavender, and that this picture might be preserved. The picture 
formed upon the bitumen required, to render it fully visible, the use 
of petrolium, which acted upon the parts of the picture not aflected 
by the light. This process was a very imperfeet one, requiring a long 
time for its execution, and yielding but imperfect results. The inven- 
tion had been brought to this stage, when M. Daguerre undertook to 
improve it; by many curious experiments, and much labor, he was 
gradually led to his present process, the details of which present some 
very strange, and so far unexplained phenomena. 
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_A sheet of copper, plated with silver, is carefully cleaned on the 
silver side by the aid of nitric acid. The cleansing requires great 
care and especial precaution, the plate requiring to be rubbed back- 
wards and forward in a fixed direction. Plated copper is found to answer 
better than silver. ‘The plate thus prepared is exposed to the action 
of the vapour of iodine. For this purpose, it is placed in a box upon 
the bottom of which a small quantity of iodine is strewed, separated 
from the plate by a gauze screen, so as to diffuse the vapour uniformly. 
The ptate must be enclosed in a metallic frame, to prevent the vapour 
from acting more upon the edges than near the centre, the success of 
the whole operation depending essentially upon the uniformity of the 
coating of iodine of silver, which is formed upon the surface of the 
plate. A yellow tint indicates that the plate has been sufficiently long 
exposed to the action of the vapour. It is then transferred to the 
camera obscura carefully excluding it meanwhile from the light. 
M. Daguerre is understood to have made some improvements in this 
instrument; to understand the progress of the present operation, how- 
ever, it is only necessary to observe, that a plate of ground glass 
having been previously placed so as to receive a distinct image of the 
object to be delineated, the prepared silver plate is substituted for it, 
The effect is immediate, but is only very slightly perceptible. The plate 
is next exposed to the action of the vapour of mercury, and a condition 
stated to be essential is, that it shall be placed under a particular 
angle. Itis therefore placed in a second box, at the bottom of which 
is asmall trough of mercury, heated to between 160° and 170° Fah- 
renheit, and if the picture is to be viewed when hanging vertically, the 
inclination of the plate to the surface of the mercury must be 45°. 
The vapour of mercury appears to eflect only the parts which have 
been already acted upon by the light, forming, probably, an amalgum 
of mercury and silver. After this operation the plate is dipped intu a 
weak solution of hypo-sulpbite of soda, and then washed with dis- 
tilled water. The process is now complete, and the plate presents a 
drawing in which the light and shade is truly represented, and which 
may be exposed, without change, to the action of light, 





Bounty on raising Suk. 


We extract from the message of Gov. Gilmer of Georgia, the fol- 
lowing just remarks on the modifying the act, for the promotion of 
the Culture of Silk in that State; 


‘TI would respectfully recommend the repeal or modification of the 
law passed at your last session, to promote the culture of silk. From 
inquiries made by this department, it has been ascertained that the 
premium of fifty cents offered by law for each pound of silk cocoons 
raised in the State, is twice the sum of their value; so that the pro- 
ducers, receiving the premium, will receive certainly twice the value 
for cocoons, and three times, if they can find a market for them. The 
extended plantings of the morus multicaulis mulberry tree, which 
has already been made in this State; the facility with which it can 
be rapidly propagated; its quick growth and early fitness for feeding 
the silk-worm; and the ease with which any quantity of the silk- 
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worms may be obtained; render it highly probable that a sufficient 
quantity of silk cocoons will be raised, entitled to premiums, to exhaust 
the Treasury in a few years. There can be but little doubt that this 
will be the case, if our climate, soil, and cheap lands, admit of the 
application of labor to the cultivation of the mulberry tree, and raising 
silk cocoons, so as to derive therefrom the ordinary profits received 
from other employments. If not, then all the premiums which shall 
have been paid, will be so much public money thrown away. Asthe 
law gives an implied pledge that the premium shall be paid for ten 
years, regard for the public faith, as well as the public interest, requires 
that if it is to be repealed or modified within the ten years, it be done 
at once, and before very extensive obligations shall have been incurred 
to our citizens under it, or large amounts of the public money paid 
away. 

Besides these objections to the particular provisions of the law, the 
policy in which it is founded is itself very questionable. The people 
of this country are so keenly alive to ,their own interests; so little 
under the influence of long continued usages; and change from one 
employment to another so readily ; that the interference of the Govern- 
ment in giving a forced direction to their labor by bounties, can scarcely 
be justified in any instance whatever. Asthe raising of silk cocoons 
requires neither extraordinary capital or skill; has been known to the 
people of this State from its first colonial settlement; is designed to 
supply the demands of luxury and not of necessity; and therefore 
only encouraged by the State to enlarge the sources of profit; there is 
no stronger inducement for its encouragement by bounty, than any 
other production which the Legislature may be of the opinion can be 
raised with advantage. 

If the Legislature should be of the opinion, however, that the law 
is founded in sound policy, and ought to be continued in force, 1 would 
recommend that it be so modified, as totake off the bounty now allowed 
upon silk cocoons, and increase that allowed upon silk, and especially 
upon raw or reeled silk. Frauds are so easily committed in weighing 
cocoons that they cannot be preveated. There is besides no object ta 
be effected, by encouraging the raising of cocoons at present, as there 
is no sufficient market for their sale in the United States, and because 
they cannot be sent abroad on account of their great bulk in proportion 
to their value; the injury done to them by compression; and their 
liability to decay when exposed to the damp of the ocean. Raw silk, 
on the contrary, finds a ready market to any amount in England or 
France, and is so light in proportion to its value, as to be sent abroad 
at very little expense. If silk is to be made in this State in sufficient 
quantities to become one of its staple productions, it will most pro- 
bably be in the form of raw silk, and, therefore, encouragement should 
be given to it in that from, if at all. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Silk in Delaware.—At an agricultural and horticultural exhibition held in 
Wilmington, Del., in the forepart of October, the following report was made on 
the subject of silk :— 

The Committee on Silk Report :—That the specimens of American Silk pro- 
duced at the exhibition surpassed in quantity and quality those produced at an 
previous time. ‘The beautiful sewing silk made from cocoons raised by the silk 
company of New Castle county, and reeled on Brookes’ machine, was smooth, 
even, and well colored, and sold readily after the exhibition, at $14 a pound. Of 
the same character were numerous other specimens of sewing silk deposited b 
Messrs. Sellars, Phillips, Webb, Glazier, Busby, Wiltbank, and by Mrs. Col. 
Waples, of Sussex. ‘I'he manufactured articles of domestic silk also excited 
much admiration—as the handkerchiefs of Mr. Wiltbank, the stockings made by 
Mrs. C. Bush, and other fabrics deposited by different individuals. The contri- 
butions of raw silk, sewing silk, cocoons, and silk made from the pierced cocoons 
all tended to confirm the committee in the belief that silk can be raised in the 
United States, not inferior to the produce of any country in the world, and that 
the raising of silk is destined to become a very useful and profitable branch of 
industry ; and that as Americans, we should endeavor to encourage its growth, 
and wear it in preference to foreign articles.—Journal of the American Silk So- 
ctety and Rural Economist. 


Native Siik.—Mr. 8. C. Humes, the intelligent proprietor of the Rockhill 
Cocoonery, has laid upon our table a pair of raw silk gloves, very heavy and 
well made, the silk having been raised and the gloves manufactured at his estab- 
lishment: This is the first article of the kind made this season.—Lancaster ( Pa.) 
Intel. Aug. 20. 

Sewing silk, of domestic fabric, is now made in considerable quantities at Mr. 
Farrand’s silk establishment, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. Samuel] Feast, of Baltimore, raised about forty bushels of Rohan potatoes 
from a peck and a half planted; he also raised a flour barrel full, heaped up, 
from one potato planted. 

Keeping Multicaulis over winter.—When kept in a cellar it is not necessary 
to coverthe whole tree with earth. Place the root under the earth as you would 
set the tree in the ground to grow. Prevent the root from drying or becoming 
otherwise injured, and you preserve the tree of course. Sand is unnecessary to 
the preservation of trees—ordinary earth is even better than sand. But saw-dust 
isthe best thing, both for preserving trees in cellars and warehouses, and for 
packing thein in boxes for transportation. If saw-dust sufficient can be obtained, 
the trees may be buried entirely in it when put in cellars or warehouses. Our 
much lamented friend, the deceased Mr. Herbemont, of South-Carolina, always 
packed his grape-vines in boxes with saw-dust, and although we saw many thou- 
sand vines of his packing, many of them after remaining in the boxes four or five 
months, yét we never saw one that had been injured in the least. They always 

rew finely. We have not seen the multicaulis packed in saw-dust, but have no 

oubt it would succeed just as well as the grape-vines; the object being to keep 
the roots of the trees gently moist, cool, and from the light. Any thing that 
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liable to ferment would injure them, either by causing them to grow ur to mould. 
Hence green moss is so good a protection for the roots of trees while it remains 
green. If the cellar be very damp and warm, cold air must be given by opening 
opposite windows; and if this cannot be done, it is an unfit place for the trees; 
for, whether you bury the whole tree or only the roots, they will be very apt to 
become mouldy or mildewed, which will certainly injure them. Remember that 
cold never injures them in such places—indeed, the colder the place the better, 
provided they are kept cold. When we bury our unripe wood, we select a shady 
place, where the hill will remain frozen all winter—tar better thus than to be 
freezing and thawing all winter. G. B.S. 

Journal of the American Silk Society. 


New mode of Raising Vegetables.—Mr. Stanley Carter, of North Wrentham, 
under date of September L0th, informs us that he has discovered a process of for- 
warding vegetation, by which, he says, vegetables can be brought to maturity in 
three-fourths of the time usually required for that result. He is of opinion that 
great improvements are not effected always and exclusively by master minds, as 
those ofa Newton and a Franklin; but often by the most secluded and humble 
operators inthe community. In this we entirely agree with him, and shall most 
heartily congratulate him, if by any fortunate discovery through his skill, obser- 
vation, and experience, he is able to confer such a benefit upon the agricultural 
world as his communication would lead us to suppose. 

_ We understand his letter as an offer to make known to us, upon certain eondi- 
tions, the process by which he is able to produce tlie results he specifies. We 
shall be happy to hear farther from him on the subject; but as he has not made 
known the precise boon which he profers, nor the conditions on whieh the oifer 
is made, we must wait for farther information.—N. E. Farmer. 

Creeping Wheat—( Triticum repens )—Our correspondent N. L. is desirous 
of calling things by their right names; and requests us to inform him whether a 
certain grass, usually deemed a great pest by farmers and gardeners, which has a 
sort of poly pus life and starts from every joint, is to be called witch grass or twitch 
grass. We answer that this plant is a perfect alias, and known 1n almost eve 
town by a different cognomen. In some places it is called, as he says, wiseh 
grass; in some witch grass; in some Sprague’s grass; in some joint grass; in 
some places and among a setof men (we shall not say where they live,) who get 
suddenly in a passion, and use hard names, it is called devil’s weed—for certain 
folks are always fond of affectionate associations, and of remembering their inti- 
mate friends on all occasions. But none of these names are half so respectable 
as the true botanical name, by the use of which we hope our friend’s conscience 
will hereafter be relieved ; that is, Z'riticum repens, or creeping wheat.—Jb. 

A Simple Preparation for Aualyzing Soils—1 oz. of muriatic acid, 3 oz. of 
water—pour the acid to the water, and put in the substance to be tried. If effer- 
vesence takes place, there is lime—if not, not. 

Be careful that the phial or vessel containing the acid, does not get broke. 


The Itch or Scab in Sheep.—This disorder is dreaded more than any other, 
and did in fact more damage in many districts than any other, until the proper 
mode of treatment was discovered. ‘I'he scab is certainly contageous, and may 
readily be propagated by merely touching the skin of a healthy auimal with matter 
from a pustule on another sheep; but as far as my observation has extended, the 
infection is not conveyed through the atmosphere, though it often seems to be 
epidemic, and particularly in very damp summers, which affect sheep in many 
other ways so unfavorably. 

It is discovered by the animal’s constantly rubbing or scratching itself, and 
making at the same time a peculiar motion with the lips. The scabs are some- 
times dry and sometimes moist, and spread very rapidly, though the animal con- 
tinues healthy in other respects, and generally more healthy than before. After- 
wards, however, the disorder becomes internal, the sheep becomes emaciated, 
and dies from weakness and pain. Ifthe scab is observed at an early period it 
may be easily cured, or at least prevented from spreading. One of the best reme- 
dies is a strong decoction of tobacco to be applied to the diseased parts. after 
scratching off the scabs with a comb or other instrument. The decoction of 
tobacco mixed with lime-water and oil of vitriol, and used constantly for some 
time, will generally effect a radical cure; another excellent remedy is a decoc- 
tion of hellebore mixed with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of turpentine. Internal 
remedies are of no use except when the disorder has induced other complaints 
by weakening the general health—H. D, Grove. 
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Saving Corn.----The farmer who wishes to make the most of the corn he has 
grown the preseut year, (and what one does not?) who wishes to get the greatest 
uantity of sound corn, and at the same time preserve the stalks in the best con- 
ition for fodder, will, as soon as the corn is fully glazed, and the husks of the 
best ears are dry, cut it up by the bottom instead of topping it as has usually been 
the custom. Abundant experience, and experiments conducted in the most 
eareful manner prove that corn saved in this way will be of better quality, and 
weigh heavier, as well as yield more than when topped, and allowed to ripen on 
the hill. The stalks, too, cured in this way are the very best food for cattle, and 
there is none of which milch cows are more fond, or which is more nutritive. So 
far alone as the corn is concerned, there can be |ittle question but that a trifling 
gain in weight is secured by either cutting up or topping, but allowing nature to 
perfect its work without interference. The next best corn is produced by cutting 
at the bottom, and when the fodder is considered, this must be deemed the better 
mode. Topping is the last course to be recommended, it making the corn lighter 
and wasting the fodder materially. 
_ In our wheat growing districts, cutting up corn recommends itself from the 
increased facility it gives for early clearing the ground which it is desirable to 
sow with wheat. Corn is a plant that will bear, and requires heavy manuring, 
and when thie ground is kept clean, the chance for a good crop is better than if 
the manure had been applied directly to the wheat. In a late excursion, we 
were assured by some of the best farmers that they had grown their finest wheat 
after corn, and that when the season was favorable, and that crop ripened early, 
as was the case last year, they considered the wheat as certain as after fallow. 
Wheat, however, should never be sown after corn, unless that crop was kept 
free from weeds, and foul seeds of all kinds.----Genesee Farmer. 

Planting Garden Seeds in the Fail.---Two years ago, after taking the vege- 
tables from our garden, we immediately prepared the beds and sowed onions, 
parsneps, carrots, lettuce, beets, cabbage, &c., on the 14th of October. They 
were covered with rye straw and litter, and manure from the barn-yard thrown 
over them to the depth of four or five inches. In the spring, as soon as the frost 
was out, this was removed, and we found that in consequence of the straw not 
being well threshed, much rye had dropped upon the ground and had. taken root, 
in extricating which we rooted and destroyed a large portion of our young plants, 
which had already started and were doing well. What did grow, however, did 
well, and were large enough to use a number of days sooner than those planted 
as early as the weather would permit. Plants from the cabbage seed sown in the 
fall, were much more thrifty, and produced larger heads than those of the same 
variety sown in spring. We name this as the result of asingle experiment, and 
as we are in no situation to repeat it this year, we should like to have some of our 
friends try it, and let us kuow the result next fall. Leta few rows of each kind 
of seed be sown in one bed to try the experiment, and we would recommend 
covering it with the boughs of evergreen trees, if they are handily obtained, or 
some pieces of boards, instead of straw, as no grain cau then shake off, and they 
will assist to proteet it from frost.----Maine Farmer. 

Singular Stalk of Oats —We have received from Mr. McKean of Burlington, 
Pa., a stalk of oats of the common kind, of which he says in a note, ‘the singula- 
rity of it consists in a stalk pushing out at the top joint of the main stalk bearing 
oats similar in size to those on the original stem.’ The appearance is very 
curious, but can only be considered as one of those irregularities in which nature 
in her freaks, delights to indulge. We have witnessed a similar instance before, 
but in that case, the oat was the Siberian. —Genesee Farmer. 

To fatten Poultry.—An experiment has lately been tried of feeding geese with 
turnips cut in small pieces like dice, but less in size, and put intoa trough of wa- 
ter; with this food alone, the effect was that six geese, each when lean weighing 
only 9 Ibs actually gained 20 Ibs. each in about three weeks fattening. 

Malt is an excellent food for geese and turkeys; grains are preferred for the 
sake of economy, unless for immediate and rapid fattening : the grains should be 
boiled afresh. 

Other cheap articles for fattening are oatmeal and treacle; barley meal and 
milk ; boiled oats and ground malt. 

Corn before being given to fowls should always be crushed and soaked in wa- 
ter. The food will thus go further, and it will help digestion. Hens fed thus 
have been known to lay during the whole of the winter months. 
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Tree Corn.—This corn has been planted to a considerable extent, and by a 
reat many persons in parts of the State which we have visited. We have seen 
fields of it containing a quarter of an acre, and some more. It does not appear 
adapted to our climate, and there isa general disappointment in respect to it, 
We must not judge the case until the hearing is through; but much of it will 
require two seasons to ripen it, and we advise the cultivators to take it up as 
is recommended in the case of the morus multicaulis, and set it out again next 
spring. If it lives and does well, we think it likely, or as the Dorchester school- 
master said, “ we presume to venture to hazard a guess” that they may geta crop 
nextautumn. We are sorry that our agricultural friends are so disturbed with it. 
It seems to have “ roiled’’ (?) the most philosophical. For his Withington wheat 
and his tree corn, we hope our friend Thorburn will not get as many “kicks as 
coppers.”” He has got the coppers—we are afraid from indications which we 
have seen, that he would get from some of our friends the rest of the change, if 
he should come too nearthem. Brother farmers, keep cool! Wecannot believe, 
we will not believe that our friend Thorburn designed to impose a bad article 
upon any one, certainly not with any knowledge of the fact. The seed of this 
tree corn seems to have multiplied in the country like the pieces of the original 
Cross in Europe, of which there is no doubt, that many cords have been sold by 
the priests as genuine, and “no mistake.” —WN. FE. Farmer. 
Miilet.—It is stated in a work on agriculture, thata gentleman in Pennsylvania 
sowed a peck to the acre the last of May—sowed four acres, cut middle of Au- 
ust, and suffered to dry in the sun for two or three days: produce seventy-five 
ushels of seed and one and a half tons of fodderto the acre. Cattle relish it. 
The produce per acre is frequently much greater than stated above It is often 
cutin the milk. It is first sown in drills about three feet apart. and the plants 
should stand six inches from each other in the rows after hoeing. In this lati- 
tude (New-Jersey) it may be sown from the middle of May to the 20th of Jane. 
Corr. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Obliteration of Indelible Ink.—Marks made with this ink may be effaced by 
wetting the stuff on which they are written thoroughly with liquid Ammonia. In 
ten minutes the color becomes pale, and in a short time completely disappears. 

The reputation of marking ‘ale depends on the difficulty of ee rom the 
stuff the oxide of silver, which is formed from the nitrate, the base of these inks. 
Ammonia dissolves this oxide without leaving a trace of its existence.— Rec. Soc. 
Poly. Juel. 1838. 


Plain and pithy remarks of Old Humphrey on Fits.—Though no doctor, I 
have by me some most excellent prescriptions, and as I shall ask you nothing for 
them, you cannot grumble at the price. We are most of us subjected to tits; I 
am visited with them myself, and J dare say you are also. Now tor my prescrip- 
tuuons:— 

For a fit of Idieness.---Count the tick of a clock. Do this for an hour, and 
you'll be gla to throw your coat off and work like a negro. 

For a fit of extravagance or folly.---Go to the work-house or jail and you’ll be 


convinced ; 
Who makes his bed of briar and thorn, 
Must be content to be forlorn. 
Fora ft of ambition.---Go into the church yard, and read the grave-stones. 
They will point out the end of ambition. The grave must soon be your bed cham- 


ber and the earth your resting place: corruption your father, and the worm your 
mother and sister. 

For a fit of repining.---Look out for the halt and blind, and visit the bed rid- 
den, and afflicted and deranged, and they will make you ashamed of complaining 
of your trifling afflictions. 











